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CHAPTER IVY. THE NEED OF GOLD. 


WHEN Philip Gillbanks woke the next 
morning it was several moments before he 
could recollect where he was: then the 
first mental picture which painted itself on 
his brain was that of the Princess, in all her 
simple beauty, bending over her embroidery 
frame and speaking of the work to be 
accomplished amongst her unregenerato 
countrymen and women. 

“She could accomplish anything she 
undertook,” thought Philip, for the glamour 
was still upon him. ‘ What a leader of 
society she would be! And she is the only 
woman I have yet seen who could carry 
out Forster’s ideal life.” Why did the 
thought of one of them call up the 
other? Then he remembered her whole- 
sale denunciation of his own class, and a 
sad humility swept over him. He knew 
that much of her accusation was true, he 
knew that money-getting filled his father’s 
horizon, He knew that his homely mother 
when alive had found pleasure in her 
handsome daughter's extravagance and 
show; he knew that had it not been for 
Forster Bethune’s all-powerful influence he 
might perhaps have been dragged into 
a set of horse-racing, betting, pleasure- 
loving young mepv, who cared for neither 
rank, creed, nor learning, but simply for 
animal enjoyment. 

Philip’s brave heart could not long be 
cast down, however. He had a fund of 
honest delight in life and was full of 








generous and unselfish devotion to his 
friend. If he might not be a leader, he 
could be the next beat thing—a loyal 
disciple. 

These reflections over, he rose and looked 
out of the window. Daylight revealed but 
little to him. It was still raining heavily ; 
the mist was in the valley, and crept up 
close to the walls of the Palace. On his 
arrival Philip had looked upon the Palace 
as a public-house; now it was to him a 
real palace, though certainly one where at 
present the sunshine was only provided by 
the presence of the Princess. 

When with some difficulty he had found 
his way to the dining-room, he discovered 
that several persons had already break- 
fasted, and that any new arrival wa; sup- 
posed to provide for his own wants. A 
large fire was burning on the hearth, and 
on it a kettle was boiling. 

To Philip’s surprise, Jim Oldcorn sud- 
denly entered. He appeared to be willing 
and able, in his own fashion, to perform the 
duties of a butler. The comic mixture of 
the whole place coming back forcibly to 
Philip’s mind, he could not hide an in- 
voluntary smile, especially whenJim Oldcorn 
addressed him. 

“Good day, Mister Gillbanks. Yer a 
clever fellaw to find yer way in this old 
place ; set yourself down and eat what yer 
can find. The King and the Princa is gan 
out already. It tuk them varra nar ten 
minutes to eat enough for the day, and I 
was waiting to getten yer wishes. If it’s 
Meretoon yer wants I'll show yer the way. 
Yanca oot of this glen it’s straight before 
yer nose, sartin sure.” 

“Thank you for your kindness, but I’ll 
find my own way now. I only wish to 
thank my kind hosts before leaving.” 

“T’m glad you are not gone yet,’ said 
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the Dake, entering. ‘ You can go, Oldcorn. 
Til set the gentleman on his way, for I 
know your master wants you about that 
wood.” 

Oldcorn grinned, and Philip, delighted to 
be allowed a few more minutes at the Palace, 
slipped a piece of gold into the shepherd’s 
willing palm, which action so much de- 
lighted this individual that he could hardly 
find appropriate words of thanks for his 
generous benefactor, ' 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, sir, I’m 
sartin sure it’s kind of yernow. Munny isa 
yoosful thing ; widoot it we're as nowte, 
wid it iverything, as I say to the master.” 

“Then it shows you are ignorant of 
most things,” said the Duke, smiling and 
trying to make Philip feel less shy at 
having his gift mentioned. 

“Bat it’s denced bad to keep,” con- 
tinued Oldcorn, without noticing the Dake, 
“though it can proove o’ varra greet sarvis 
at toimes,” 

“It’s deuced easy to lose,” muttered the 
Dake, still smiling. 

When Oldcorn had at last retired, the 
Duke began to eat his breakfast with a 
deliberation which seemed to Philip quite 
out of keeping with the rade surroundings. 

“I hope the Princess was not disturbed 
by the rain,” said Philip, taking his 
courage in both hands, for his chief 
longing was to see her once more before 
his departure, 

“Qh, no! The Princess has good nerves. 
Shut in as we are in this lonely and 
peaceful glen, we need to cultivate some 
virtues which are not as necessary to the 
happiness of the rest of the world as they 
are to us.” 

“ And which are they ?” 

“Patience, fortitude, belief in oneself, 
and supreme disregard of others.” 

“Indeed, it seemed to me, if I might 
say 80, that the Princess would make her 
mark in any society and in any sphere 
without any additions to her virtues.” 

“ Naturally, I have brought her up with 
that view; only one thing more is 
necessary.” 

The Duke cut himself a slice of bread, 
and Pailip noticed that his hand shook a 
little. 

*‘ What is that ?” 

“The Princess must make a rich 
marriage, You heard her say she must 
have a golden- key, otherwise the portals 
of society will not open to her. Her 
society must be of the best, of course, 
Her rank requires it, and-—-—” 





* Bat——” stammered Philip, who had 
imbibed all Bethune’s unworldly notions 
about women, believing that they must 
cast away the ideas of making marriago a 
stepping-stone to rank. ‘Surely the Prin- 
cess can shine without the help of gold !” 

“May I venture to guess that you 
have never known the want of money?” 

“ That is true, but——” 

“Then you cannot understand,” and the 
Duke waved his hand with slight im- 
patience. ‘‘There are cases when a man, 
even a whole family, would make a mark 
in the world if they had the tenth part of 
the gold which in some hands is perfectly 
useless and usually harmful. I have 
known many,” he continued, after a pause, 
“ who knew that a great career must have 
been theirs if only the first start could 
have been made. They would have been 
leading men in politics or diplomacy ; 
they would have astonished their country- 
men, and they would have won the love 
and hatred of thousands; but the bare 
fact that they could not keep up any 
appearance has crushed all their ambition, 
has lost them to the world and to them- 
selves. You are young, Mr. Gillbanks. I 
do not know if you have any ambition, 
but if you have, you will, I believe, never 
feel that it must be crashed.” 

Philip knew that the Dake must be 
talking of himself. His young enthusiasm 
was easily touched by the elder man’s 
hidden bitterness. 

“T have often thought this must be the 
case,” he said, and yet at College there 
were poor men who struggled through a 
sea of difficulty and came out of it, some- 
how managing to beat us out of the field. 
I must say that in actual life I hava seen 
gold at a discount.” 

‘Because the other cases never came 
before you—but in one sense you are 
right. Ambition cannot be killed. If it 
has to die one death it springs up again in 
another form. What we could not ac- 
complish ourselves, we hope to see fulfilled 
in a younger relative.” 

“You mean that the Princess will—~—” 

“ There are stories which cannot be told 
in cold blood, but you are a stranger and 
a young man. Perhaps this fact makes it 
easier to talk to you than to one who 
knows me more intimately. I shall, I 
hope, live to see my niece take her right- 
ful position amongst her own set; a 
position which her birth entitles her to 
hold, and which her talents—I say it 
confidently, as I have watched over her 
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education from her childhood—will enable 
her to keep. But the first start requires 
money, and that difficulty I shall over- 
come.” 

Philip would have liked to say : 

“Let me lay my worthless gold at her 
feet!” Bat of course this speech was 
impossible. Perhaps-his eyes spoke, for 
the Dake smiled pleasantly upon him. 

‘‘Tell me about your friend Bethune, 
I believe I was at College with his father, 
if so——” 

* Forster is not at all like his father,” 
replied Philip quickly. ‘Mr. Bethune is 
a mere bookworm, nothing more.” 

Indeed |” 

“Yes, Forster is fall of grand ideas 
which he will work out when he succeeds 
to his heritegs, and even before that time 
if he has the chance.” 

“ He is a fortunate young man in having 
such a staunch friend as yourself.” 

‘Oh, I am not the only one,” said Philip 
warmly, 

Again the ‘Duke smiled, and Philip did 
not altogether like the smile. 

‘‘Tdeas such as you say your friend 
possesses are like summer snow. I do 
not mind prophesying that by the time he 
comes to inherit, he will have divested 
himself of all reforming vagaries. I have 
taken care that the ideas of the Princess 
shall have no foundation in misjudged 
self-sacrifice,” 

It was Philip’s turn to smile. 

“T am sure Mr. Bethune took great 
pains with Forster’s education. He is an 
only son, and yet all their ideas are dia- 
metrically opposed.” 

* At present.” 

“ And always will be!” 

“That remains to be proved. The 
chances are very much in favour of my 
prophecy. But you have done your break- 
fast, and doubtless you are in a hurry to 
leave us.” 

“T should like to thank the P 

“Here she is, and the Qaeen is with 
her,” said the Dake, rising hastily and 
going-towards the door, which he opened 
with as much ceremonious deference as he 
would have done had Qaeen Victoria her- 
self at this moment stepped down from 
the state bedroom. Philip stood on one 
side and bowed respectfully as he saw 
a tall, delicate-looking lady enter the 
chamber, followed closely by the Princess. 

“ This is Mr. Gillbanks, the gentleman 
whom Oldcorn found on the fell,” said the 
Duke, and the Qaeen bowed slightly as if 








a stranger were an object of very little 
interest to her. She seemed to be a shy, 
nervous person, with an expression of per- 
manent anxlety—life had evidently dealt 
hardly with her; she appeared to lean 
much on her daughter, whose calm haughti- 
ness made a strong contrast to her mother’s 
nervousness. Philip looking only at the 
Princess again fell under the influence of 
her strange beauty. This morning she had 
lost all the excitement she had exhibited 
the previous evening, and now she merely 
answered in monosyllables when Philip 
tried to draw her out. She either con- 
sidered him of too little consequence, or 
she was guarded before her mother. 

“Jim Oldcorn and the Prince have 
accompanied the King,” said the Duke 
blandly, ‘That little feat worthy of 
Hercules, which they have undertaken, 
wlll employ all their leisure to-day, I fancy.” 

* And very little will be got out of 
it,” sighed the Queen. “ That avaricious 
_ said the wood was worth nothing at 

” 

“We may trust His Majesty with a 
bargain,” replied the Dake. ‘Now, Mr. 
Gillbanks, if you must leave us, allow me 
first to show you over the Palace. There 
are some few heirlooms which are, if not 
very valuable, at least unique.” 

Philip took the hint and rose. Bowing 
low to the Queen he passed on to the 
Princess, 

*T must thank you extremely for your 
kind hospitality, and I can only say that 
if at any time I could repay my debt 
of gratitude, you will have ouly to com- 
mand.” ; 

“Rash promises,” said the Duke, “ are 
proverbially easy to make. Penzie, come 
and show Mr. Gillbanks the relics, I 
think he will appreciate them.” 

The Princess rose a little reluctantly, 
but Philip noticed that her uncle’s will 
was law to her. In spite of his pro- 
testation she now led the way down the 
long passage. 

“Is this the passage where the lady 
walks?” asked Philip, smiling. 

“She would not let you hear her,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ but this is the room which 
she guards; any one meddling with our 
treasures would assuredly suffer for his 
pains,” 

The room was small and dark; at the 
upper end was a glass bookcase of ancient 
workmanship, The Princess unlocked it, 
using for the purpose a key which hung at 
her side, 
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“This is David Winskell’s rapier and 
his coat. Here are jewels which be- 
longed to his daughter, Penelope Winskell, 
who was ” 

“As proud as the devil,” put in the 
Duke. ‘“ Here, you see, are some ancient 
Bibles, there some iron ornament, but the 
Princess must show you the talisman.” 

Penelope Winskell opened a small box 
where reposed on the white cotton wool a 
large pink topaz, set as a locket, through 
which ran a fine gold chain exquisitely 
worked. 

‘This small locket has been transmitted 
to each eldest daughter of the Kings of 
Rothery. There is a penalty attached to 
any Winskell who loses it or gives it 
away.” 

Philip touched it with due respect, and 
as he returned it he touched the fingers of 
the Princess, and repeated : 

“Tf ever you need help to which no 
penalties are attached, you must appeal to 
me.” 

“Come,” said the Duke, “I will now 
show you the way out of our enchanted 

len.” 

‘‘Bat,” thought Philip to himeelf, “I 
must come again.” 








THE ROMANS AT TABLE, 

Ir is universally admitted that our 
ancestors, and more particularly those of 
Teutonic origin, had “strong stomachs,” and 
like Marryat’s Jack Tar—or an ostrich— 
could almost digest ‘‘door-nails” ; but I am 
of opinion that inthis physical attribute they 
were altogether surpassed by the mighty 
men of Rome. What and how these con- 
querers of the world did eat! The lower 
orders, the plebs, seem to have devoured 
anything and everything, however hard, 
coarse, or flatulent it might be; while the 
patricians were possessed with a mania for 
curious and out-of-the-way viands, specially 
adapted, one would think, to beget and en- 
courage dyspepsia, and find constant employ- 
ment for the vendors of quack medicines. 
A dish was prized for its oddity, rarity, or 
costliness, rather than for succulence or 
toothsomeness, Mighty curious reading 
are the accounts that have come down to 
us of the great Roman “spreads,” such as 
that which Lentulus gave on his election 
to the office of Fiamen, or that with which 
Nesidienus mocked Horace and his friends. 





The menus on these occagions would strike | 
terror to the heart of a modern “ maitre 


d’hétel,” or “chef de cuisine.” What 
would be thought of a dish of echini, or 
sea-hedgehogs, of thrushes served up on 
asparagus, and a fatted hen for course 
number one ? Of haunches of wild venison, 
and beccaficoes (fig-peckers, ‘ Curruca 
hortensis”) for the second? Of a sow’s 
udder, a wild boar’s cheek, a ragout 
of fish, dacks, hares, boiled teal, capers, 
furmenty, and Picentian bread for the 


third? The wealthy gourmands of Rome {| 


cherished a strong partiality for song-birds. 
Both Horace and Martial refer with ap- 
proval to roast thrush ; and Ovid recom- 
mends ‘‘a crown of thrushes” as a lover's 
present to his mistress. Thrushes’ breasts 
were one of the ingredients of the cele- 
brated Apician dish (‘‘ Patina Apiciana”) 
—which also included beccaficoes, mush- 


rooms, sow’s udder, fisb, and chickenz— | 


rivalling the heterogeneous contents of a 
gipsy’s “pot au feu.” 
the sons of Acrius, to stimulate their appe- 
tite for dinner, lunched ‘on nightingales 
of monstrous price.” And Varro tells us 
of the aviary of Lucullus, which was also 
a ‘‘salle-d-manger,” so that the epicure 
gratified his ears and his palate simul- 


taneously, feasting upon the delicate | 


warblers whose congeners, unconscious of 
their coming doom, were discoursing mean- 
while the most exquisite music.* 

For fish the Roman appetite was nobly 
comprehensive. It particularly delighted, 
as everybody knows, in oysters—in the 
Ratupian (‘ Ratupiusve edita fundi,” says 
Juvenal), imported at great cost from the 
shores of remote Britain, and the Lucrine, 
which were of home growth. Also in 
lampreys—of which, as our school histories 
remind us, Henry the First partook to such 
an excess as to induce a fatal illness, Violius 





* The taste for blackbirds and thrushes (says 
Roques) has descended from the ancients to the 
moderns. They are much appreciated in Germany 
and in thesouth of France. ‘The Corsican and Pro- 
vencal blackbirds are renowned above all others, 
because they feed on myrtle and juniper berries. 
Cardinal.Fesch, Archbishop of Lyons, had a supply 
from Corsicaevery year. One dinedat his Eminence’s 
table partly because of his affable manners and the 
gracious reception he accorded one, and partly for 
the sake of his blackbirds, the flavour of which was 
exquisite. More than one Lyonese gourmand waited 
impatiently for the archiepiscopal clock to strike 
six, and for these delicious birds to be served up, 
delighting every guest with their fragrance and 
their fascinating appearance (tournure). Their backs 
were ornamented with a tuft of fresh sage, imitating 
the tail with which they are provided, when perched 
upon elm or hawthorn, they pour forth their melody. 
I say nothing (adds Roques) of the fine oil in which 
they were cooked, nor of the savoury toasts, the 
pungency of which strengthened one’s stomach 
while they perfumed one’s mouth. 


Horace relates that | 
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Pollio fattened them for his table by throw- 
ing a disobedient slave now and then into 
his “ vivaria” or fish-ponds. Julius Cesar 
served up six thousand, it is said, at one of 
his triumphal banquets, Also in mullets, 
of which the great orator Hortensius was 
so immoderately fond that for three rather 
fine ones he once gave a thousand sesterces. 
Also in the conger-ee], which nowadays 
seldom appears on our tablez except in the 
form of turtle soup. Also in fat pike, 
anchovies, sturgeons, mackerel, tunny, 
turbot, gurnard—the ‘cornuta,” whose 
horns, says Pliny, were sometimes eighteen 
inches in length. Also in various kinds of 
shell-fish, such as “' balanus,” “ peloris,” and 
“ spondylus.” 

The principal meal of the Romans was 
called the “ cce2a,” which, as it was the last 
meal of the day, is generally translated 
“supper,” but in all essential respects it 
answered to our modern “ dinner,” and as 
such I shall treat of it. Letus attend that 
which was given in honour of the polite 
and cultured Augustan statesman Macenas 
by the opulent Nasidienus, The other 
guests, on this occasion, are three patricians, 
and Meecenas has brought with him as his 
“umbre,” or uninvited guests, a couple of 
jesters to make sport when the conversa- 
tion flags. The company is completed by the 
presence of a “ Nomenclator,” whose duty 
it is to point out with his forefioger any 
dish that seems likely to escape observa- 
tion, and thus to prevent the cook’s labours 
from being uselessly expended. Tne host 
has spared no expense, as theatrical 
managers say, in getting up the entertain- 
ment, but, unfortunately, the want of a 
refined taste and a cultivated judgement 
has marred everything, and an unskilful 
cook has spoiled some of the costliest 
dishes. The “ cceaa” is a“ coup manqué ” ; 
but the programme for the occasion illus- 
trates the lordiy scale on which the wealthy 
men of Rome ordered their entertainments. 
What the cost of it may have been, Nasi- 
dienus does not inform us, On one occasion, 
however, Lucullus—of whom hereafter— 
spent one thousand pounds, though there 
were only three persons at table—Cicero, 
Pompey, aud himself. Vitellius is said to 
have wasted three thousand pounds on 
his dinner daily, but in these figures I 
suspect a good deal of exaggeration. 

That was an ingenious idea of the 
Emperor Geta—as many courses at dinner 
as there were letters in the Latin alphabet, 
and in each course the name of every dish 
to begin with the same letter as that of the 





course, I strongly recommend it to the 
notice of the millionaires who nowadays 
advertise themselves into notoriety by | 
giving dinners. As Nasidienus lived 
before Geta got an opportunity of making 
the civilised world his plaything, he could 
not adopt this idea, but in the arrangement 
of his courses was governed by common 

usage. As thus: 

First is served up a Lucanifan wild boar, 
captured when the southern airs blew 
gently, and, therefore, supposed to be of 
exceptional tenderness. Around it lie 
heaps of rape, lettuce, and radish ; also a 
liberal supply of skirwort, pickled shad, 
and the acid lees of Coan wine, all intended 
to stimulate a jaded appetite. The reader 
will call to mind that Horace, in one of his 
Satires (Book IL, Sat. iv.), boasts of having 
been the first to compound a sauce of fish- 
pickle and burnt tartar—ie., the crust 
which adheres to the inside of a wine-cask. 
With this course are handed round cups of 
Chian wine and Cze:ubian. 

Next a pile of plaice and turbot* 
smokes upon the board, accompanied by a 
plentiful provision of honey-apples—“ meli- 
mela,” which, however, ought properly to 
be reserved for a later stage of the repast. 
Then a lamprey, surrounded by floating 
prawns; the fish being full of spawn, its 
flesh is uncommonly firm and good. The 
sauce is one of exceedingly artistic con- 
coction—the celebrated “garum,” made 
originally from a small fish which the 
Greeks called ‘‘yapos,” but afterwards 
from the intestines of the mackerel. 
There are also home-brewed wines; oil from 
the famed vats of Venafrum; a vinegar 
made from Lasbian wine, and white 
pepper. Eat, my friends, and be merry! 
May good digestion wait on appetite— 
though these be surely things to try the 
strongest digestion! To say nothing of 
the stewed elecampane and the pickled 
green walnuts—two dishes which Nasi- 
dienus claims as of his own invention. 

The last course which he sets before his 
guests includes a crane, cut up and grilled, 





* © Turbot,” says Grimod de la Reynidre, in the 
**Almanach des Gourmands,” ‘‘is the ocean- 
pheasant, because of its beauty. It is the king of 
Lent, because of its noble proportions. Generally 
it is served ‘au court bouillon.’ It has all the 
simplicity and majesty of a hero, and every kind of 
ornament offends instead of honouring it, except on 
its second appearance, when it may fitly be dis- 
guised. The best mode of accomplishing this is 
by dressing it ‘en Béchamel’—so-called after the 
Marquis de Béchamel, maitre d’hdétel to Louis the 
Fourteenth, who immortalised himself by this 
one ragout’’—in which the special feature is the use 
of cream. 
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and freely besprinkled with flour and salt ; 
the livers of geese which have been fattened 
upon luscious figs ; “the wings of hares” 
(ale leporum”); roasted blackbirds— 
which reminds us of the “ four-and-twenty 
blackbirds baked In a pie” of nursery 
fame ; and ringdoves fricasseed. 

One cannot but be struck with the 
Cleopatra-like variety of the dishes placed 
before the Roman diner-out. Every taste 
seems to have been catered for, and the 
most fastidious could hardly go away 
dissatisfied. I suppose this was also the 
distinctive “note” of the entertainment 
which Cicero provided for Julius Cesar, 
when the latter paid him a visit at his 
Tusculanum, his charming villa at Tuscu- 
lum, on the slope of Mount Algidus, 
looking out over the waters of the blue 
Mediterranean. I confess I wish I could 
have been present on that occasion, Why 
was not the phonograph then invented ? 
The talk between the great statesman and 
general and the famous orator and philo- 
sopher — who would not like to have 
listened to it? 

In a letter to his friend Atticus, Cicero 
describes this memorable “ ccena,” which 
had been the cause of profound anxiety, 
as he could not but*remember how active 
an adversary he had been of the master of 
Rome : 

“What a formidable guest I have had ! 
Still, I am not sorry, for all went off 
exceedingly well. On the evening of De- 
cember the eighth he arrived at the house 
of Philippus, which was so crowded with 
soldiers that there was scarcely a room 
where the great man himself could dine, 
I suppose there were two thousand. I was 
really apprehensive of what might occur 
next day; but Barba Cassius came to my 
relief, and gave me a guard. The camp 
was pitched in the park, and the house 
straitly guarded. Oa the ninth he was 
closeted with Philippus till one o’clock in 
the afternoon. ... After this he took a 
stroll on the shore, and then came the 
bath. He heard the epigram to Mamuna 
[a scurrilous one], but showed no annoy- 
ance, Then he dressed for dinner, and sat 
down. As he was under a course of 
medicine, he ate and drank without dis- 
quietude, and in the pleasantest temper. 
The dinner was sumptuous and elaborate ; 
and not only this, but well cooked, and 
seasoned with wise converse. The great 
man’s attendants were also entertained 
most liberally in the other rooms. The 
inferior freedmen and the slaves had 





nething to complain of ; the superior kind 
had a reception which was even elegant. 
Not to say more, I showed myself a genial 
host, Still, he was not the kind of guest 
to whom one would say, ‘My very dear sir, 
you will look in and take pot-luck the next 
time you are passing, won't you?’ Nothing 
of political moment occurred between us, 
bat much talk about letters. ... He was 
gratified, and seemed pleased with his 
host.” 

A standing dish on the dinner-table of 
the opulent Roman was a peacock. It is 
said that Hortensius, the orator, was the 
first to introduce it. Whoever may have 
been its sponsor, it rose into a rapid 
popularity. Cicero somewhere says that 
he was bold enough to invite Hirtius to 
dine with him, though he could not give 
him a peacock, Horace, in the second 
Satire of his second book, makes his 
peasant interlocutor, Ofeilus, rail against 
it as a useless luxury. Hens and peacocks, 
he says, are alike in taste—are they !—but 
the latter is preferred simply because of 
the unequalled beauty of its brilliant tail 
and its exorbitant cost. 

Brehm informs us that the flesh of the 
young bird is very delicate, and has “a 
wild odour ” which is very agreeable. He 
thinks an old bird fit only for stewing. 
The Greeks must have found it marvellous 
costly feeding, if it be true, as Aulian says, 
that a single bird was worth a thousand 
drachmas—nearly sixty pounds. The es- 
teem in which it was held in the last days 
of the Roman republic did not diminish 
under the Imperial régime, Vitellius and 
Heliogabalus served up to their boon com- 
panions enormous dishes of peacocks’ 
tongues and brains, seasoned with the 
rarest Indian spices. In medizeval days it 
was still held in favour, particularly as a 
Christmas dish, and minstrels sang of it as 
“food for lovers and meat for lords.” 
To fit it for the table was no ordinary 
culinary operation. After the skin—and 
plumage—had been carefully stripped off, 
the bird was roasted; then served up 
again in its feathers, with gilded beak, 
No; I have forgotten that it was first 
stuffed with spices and sweet herbs, and 
basted with yolk of egg. It floated ina 
sea of gravy, a8 many as three fat 
wethers sometimes supplying the unctuous 
liquor for a single peacock. No vulgar 
hands carried it to table, but the fairest 
and most illustrious of the dames and 
damsels present at the feast, and its 
arrival was announced by strains of 
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triumphal music. Had the bird known 
the honours reserved for its obsequies, 
surely it would, like Keats, have fallen 
‘half in love with easeful death.” 

“ By cock and pie!” exclaims Justice 
Shallow—little knowing that his every-day 
ejaculation referred* to the old chivalrous 
usage of swearing over this lordly bird to 
undertake any grim enterprise worthy of 
a gallant knight. Did not the royal 
Edward make oath on the peacock before 
he entered upon his invasion of France ? 

War to the knife seems first to have 
been waged against the stork in the reign 
of Augustus, when Rautilius Rufus, a 
candidate for, the pratorship, regaled the 
electors with storks ad lib. I am pleased 
to add, however, that the slaughter of this 
familiar bird, which has never disdained 
the companionship of man, was avenged 
by the refusal of the people to elect its 
murderer. 

Gallonius, the public crier, a notorious 
glutton, whom Lucilius nicknamed Gurges 
—as one might say, a Vortex—was the 
enterprising spirit who first dined off 
sturgeon; an extravagance which made 
him the object of severe censure : 

The fame 

Of a whole sturgeon damned Gallonius’ name, 

Everybody knows, of course, the famous 
Dinner after the Manner of the Ancients, 
which Smollett, in ridicule of Akenside’s 
classical affectations, introduces into his 
novel of ‘ Peregrine Pickle.” It was sug- 
gested to him, perhaps, by Dr. King’s 
humorous proposal of a recherché enter- 
tainment to Gaspar Barthias, which was 
to consist of ‘a salacacaby,” a dish of fenu- 
greek, a wild sheep’s head and what Sam 
Weller would call “trimmings,” an elec- 
tuary, a ragout of capons’ stones, and some 
dormouse sausages. Most of the dishes 
which Smollett describes he has borrowed 
from the cookery book of Apicius—“ Api- 
cius Cclius de Re Coquinari”—but he 
sometimes omits certain of the ingredients 
which may have modified their flavour, 
and subdued, perhaps, that strong odour 
which, according to Smollett, so affected 
the nerves of the company, that “one 
man took snuff, another resorted to the 
device of breathing only through his mouth, 
while a third in desperation plugged his 
nostrils with tobacco.” 

The first dish was a boiled goose, served 





* There is of course another—and probably better 
—etymology : ‘‘ By Ged’s pie,” ‘‘pie’ being the 
service-book of the Roman Church. 





up in a sauce composed of pepper, lovage, 
coriander, mint, rue, anchovies, and oil. 
The host, in recommending it, expressed 
his regret that it was not one of those geese 
of Ferrara, which the ancients so highly es- 
teemed on account of the sizs of their livers, 
weighing sometimes as much as a couple 
of pounds. At each end of the table was a 
dish of the Roman “‘salacacabia,” or hotch- 
potch; one made of parsley, pennyroyal, 
cheese, pine-tops, honey, vinegar, brine, 
eggs, cucumbers, onions, and hen livers ; 
the other identical with our ordinary ‘ soup 
maigre.” There was also a loin of boiled 
veal—which Macaulay so detested that 
there was only one object in the world he 
hated more, and that was John Wilson 
Croker—with fennel and caraway seed, in 
a pottage composed of pickle, oiJ, honey, 
and flour; besides a curious hash of the 
lights, liver, and blood of a hare, and 
what was much more to the taste of the 
guests, a dish of roasted pigeons. Over 
this last appetising plate ancients and 
moderns might join hands—and appetites 
—most cordially. 

The effect of the classic messes on the 
unaccustomed stomachs of the guests at 
this strange banquet is described by 
Smollett with a plainness I dare not 
imitate. When a partial rehabilitation 
had taken place, another course was put 
forward, in which were several of those 
preparations dignified by the ancients as 
modvreAns, or “magnificent.” In the centre 
seethed a cow’s stomach, filled with a 
composition of minced pork, hog’s braing, 
eggs, pepper, cloves, garlic, aniseed, rue, 
ginger, oil, wine, a pickle. On the 
right-hand side, a sow’s udder, fried with 
oil, sweet wine, flour, lovage, and pepper. 
Sow’s udder, by the way, ranked high 
among Roman delicacies; it was one of 
the four ingredients which entered into 

e Emperor Hadrian’s favourite dish, the 
* Tetraphamiacum ” ; the other three were 
peacock, pheasant, and a gammon of wild 
boar in paste. On the left, a fricassee of 
milk-fed snails. At the bottom of the 
table were fritters of pompions, lovage, 
origanum, and oil, with a couple of pullets 
roasted and stuffed according to the recipe 
of Apicius. f 

This course, however, proved no more 
satisfactory than its predecessor to the 
delicate appetites of the physician’s guests. 
It was evident that the dishes of the 
ancients, unlike their writings, were not to 
the taste of the moderns; and the rejoic- 
ing was general when the dessert made its 
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appearance, for it included plain olives in 
salt and water. These gave an agreeable 
relish to the champagne, and the guests 
fastened upon them with avidity, leaving 
the host to sing unheeded the praises of 
“a sort of jelly,” which he affirmed to 
be preferable “to the hypotrimma of 
Hesychius, being a mixture of pickle, 
vinegar, and honey, boiled to a proper 
consistence, and candied asafcetida, which 
he asserted, in contradiction to Aumel- 
bergius and Lister [commentators upon 
Apicius} was no other than the ‘lusa 
Syriacum,’ so precious as to be sold 
among the ancients to the weight of a 
silver penny.” 

I have omitted to mention the dormouse 
pasty, flavoured with sirup of wild poppies. 
Smollett borrowed it from the dish of 
dormice described by Petronius Arbiter as 
an item in Trimalchio’s banquet. There 
they are represented as sprinkled with 
honey and roasted seed of white poppies ; 
and set as an opposite dish to hot sausages 
—of what frightful ingredients were these 
composed {—beneath which was a mimic 
pie of black damsons and red pomegranate 
grains. Trimalchio’s bill of fare, by the 
way, included several viands which would 
be by no means unacceptable on a Victo- 
rian dinner-table; while Smollett, in his 
imaginary banquet, has collected all the 
nastinesses he could find in Apicius or 
elsewhere. 

The sow’s udder was one of those Roman 
“‘dainties” which the modern “chef de 
cuisine” deliberately ignores. In his invi- 
tations to his friends, Martial frequently 
puts it forward as an attractive feature, 
and it is “favourably mentioned” by 
nearly all the Latin poets from Plautus 
downwards. In Trimalchio’s feast it 
figures ‘‘vis-A-vis” to a hare whose “wings” 
—or shoulders, ‘‘alee”—have been trimmed a 
la Pegasus; in Smollett’s it is served 
stuffed, as the reader has seen. According 
to Pliny, it was in the best condition when 
cut off within twenty-four hours of the 
animal’s farrowing, and before she had 
suckled her young. It was improved in 
flavour, said the epicures, by being steeped 
in the salt liquor of a tunny fish. I am 
here reminded that “a sow’s pap” is one 
of the gastronomic luxuries enumerated by 
Sir Epicure Mammon, in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Alchymist,” when indulging himself in 
a vision of the pleasures which the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone will bring 
within his reach. His whole catalogue 
may here be quoted, as Ben Jonson evi- 





dently took it from the ancient cookery- 


books : We will eat our mullets, 

Soused in high-country wines, sup pheasants eggs, 
And have our cockles boiled in silver shells ; 

Our shrimps to swim again, as when they lived, _ 
In a rare butter made of dolphin's milk, 

Whose cream does look like opals. .. . 

My footboy shall eat pheasants, calvered salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys : I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served, instead of salads ; 
Oiled mushrooms, and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Dust with an exquisite and poignant sauce. 


It would obviously be absurd for the 
author of a ‘‘classical romance,” intended 


to reproduce the manners and customs of f 
the ancients, to pass unnoticed so im- } 


portant a function as the dinner, Lock- 
hart, however, in his brilliant story of 
“Valerius,” touches upon it very lightly. 
He takes his hero to a superb feast given 
by a wealthy widow, named Rubellia, and 
he shows us the banqueting-room, from 
which all light was excluded, save that 


which streamed from golden candelabra, | 


and from broad lamps of bronzs suspended 


overhead from the high and painted ceil- f 


ing ; and tells us of the guests, twenty in 
number, reclining on one demi-circular 
couch, the covers of which were of the 
softest down, and the framework inlaid 
with ivory. 

‘We had no sooner taken our seats,” 


says his hero, “than a crowd of slaves § 


entered, carrying large boards upon their 
heads, which being forthwith arranged 
on the table, were seen to be loaded 
with dishes of gold and silver, and all 
manner of drinking vessels, also with 
vases of rare flowers and urns of perfume, 
. . » The trumpet sounded a second time 
as if from below, and the floor of the 
chamber was suddenly, as it were, pierced 
in twain, and the pealing music ushered 
up a huge roasted boar, all wreathed with 
stately garnishings, and standing erect on 


his golden platform as on a chariot of § 


triumph.” But here, when we seem about 
to plunge “in medias res,” the author 
abruptly checks himself and us: ‘ Why,” 
he enquires, ‘“‘should I attempt to de- 


scribe to you the particulars of the feast’ § 


Let it suffice that whatever idea I had 
formed of Roman profusion was sur- 
passed.” This abrupt dismissal of the 
subject is unsatisfactory, for a good many 
readers will have formed no idea of 
Roman profusion, and will, therefore, be 
left in the lurch. 

Lord Lytton, in his ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii,” has revived the Roman “ccena” 


with a good deal of vivid colouring and § 
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| picturesque detail. 





q young Roman patrician. 


q dinner. 
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At the ample banquet 
given by Glaucus wild boars were provided ; 
also oysters from Brundusium; an Am- 
brasian kid; and a course of fruits, 
pistachio nuts, sweetmeats, tarts, and 
confectionery ‘tortured into a thousand 
fantastic and airy shapes.” I have omitted 
to notice the “preparative initia ’—deli- 
cious figs, fresh herbs strewn with snow, 
anchovies, and eggs. The wines of which 
Glaucus and his friends partook were 


| Chian, fifty years of age, and Lesbian, 


which was comparatively new, but had 
been matured by being put to the fire. 

This was the kind of dinner given by a 
It will be in- 
teresting to compare it with the menu of 
a Victorian dinner given at any firat-class 
London hotel or restaurant. 

On the whole, I should give the palm 
for picturesqueness to the Pompeian 
There is nothing in the Victorian 
to match with “the wild boar” and “the 
Awbrasian kid.” 

One of the best attempts—perhaps it is 


-4 the best— made by modern writers to 


reproduce the ancient “ ccena,” is that of 
Professor Bekker, in his “Gallus: or 


i Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus.” 
4 Of course, he closely follows that “ ccena 


Trimalchiana” of Petronius, to which I 
have so often referred; but he makes it 
pleasantly intelligible to that exacting 
individual, the general reader. The book 
is easily accessible, but it will be convenient, 
perhaps, to transcribe a few passages from 
the description of the ‘ ccena,” 

Well, then, let us imagine the dining- 


1 hall suitably decorated; the nine guests— 


the number of the Muses, and a favourite 
number with the Roman dinner-giver— 


4 seated on their “‘lecti,” or cushioned couches, 
4 with an air of pleased expectancy on their 
{ dignified countenances, having previously 


performed their ablations and removed 
their sandals. A couple of slaves enter, 


q and deposit on the table the dishes of the 


first course. Observe in the centre an ass 
of bronze, loaded with silver panniers, 


4 which are filled with white olives and 


black, and astride of it a jolly Silenus, 
from whose wine-skin flows a delicious 


4“ garum,” 


By the way, Lord Lytton, in “ The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” places in the middle of 
the table of Glaucus a “ beautifal image of 
Bacchus.” 

Close by the Silenus, rarely-dressed 


| Sausages smoke npon silver gridirons, 


beneath which are mimic pies, made up 








with black Syrian plums and scarlet pome- 
granate seed. Silver dishes stand all 
about, containing asparagus, lettuce, 
radishes, and other garden products, in 
addition to “lacerta,” flavoured with both 
mint and rue, the Byzantine “ muria,” and 
cooked snails and lobsters. The guests 
fall to, for a while there is silence, and 
meanwhile the noiseless slaves glide round 
with the ‘mulsum,” a mixture of Hymettian 
honey and Falernian wine, in golden 
goblets, 

A second and smaller tray now makes 
its appearance. Here, in an _ elegant 
basket, sits a skilfally-carved wooden hen, 
with wings outspread, as if she were 
brooding. From underneath it the slaves 
take out a quantity of eggs, whereof they 
distribute to the guests, together with a 
silver “ cochleare ” or spoon, which is used 
for breaking them, On examination, each 
egg is found to be made of dough, and to 
enclose a plump “' beccafico,” or fig-pecker, 
seasoned with pepper. As soon as these 
are disposed of, enter a procession of boys, 
wearing green garlands, and carrying well- 
gypsumed amphorz, brimful of sparkling 
Falernian, nearly a century old. After. 
the guests have drunk, and disposed of 
these “ preparative initia,” the first course 
of the “‘ccena” proper is served, and each 
man may slake his appetite as he will— 
tempted by ringdoves and fieldfares, capons 
and ducks, mullet and turbot—or by the 
fatted hare in the middle, which the cook, 
with the help of artificial wings, has con- 
verted into the highly popular device of a 
Pegasus. 

The second course is heralded by a 
flourish of horns; it consists of a huge 
boar, surrounded by eight sucking-pigs—or 
rather their skilfully-wrought effigies in 
paste,—and with tiny baskets, woven of 
palm-twigs and filled with Syrian and 
Theban dates, hanging from its tusks. The 
boar is pronounced to be a real Umbrian ; 
but before the guests have made much 
way into it, the slaves appear with a fresh - 
“ ferculum,” in which smokes a great fat 
sow, cooked like unto its Umbrian con- 
gener. Loentulus, the host, pretends that 
the cook has forgotten to disembowel the 
animal, summons him into the presence, 
and rates him soundly; whereupon the 
cook flourishes his knife, makes two 
dexterous incisions in its belly, and lo! 
a quantity of all kinds of little sausages 
tumble out. This pantomimic trick, which 
was not uncommon at great Roman ban- 
quets, is received with immense applause. 
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In due time the slaves remove both 
boar and sow, and dishes of peacocks, 
pheasants, livers of fat geese, and rare 
fish are presented. Then the débris of 
the feast are cleared away, and the slaves 
strew the floor with fresh sawdust, which 
has been soaked with minium and sweet- 
savoured saffron, From this cleansing 
operation the attention of the guests is 
diverted by the sudden opening of the 
ceiling, and the descent of a large silver 
hoop, hung with unguent bottles of silver 
and alabaster, silver garlands, and other 
trifles, to be shared among them, like the 
gifts in a modern cotillon. After this 
agreeable interlude, everybody settles 


down to the dessert and discussion, the 


latter dealing chiefly with light themes 
of art, literature, and the former com- 
prising iogenuities in pastry, artificial 
mussels, fieldfares stuffed with almonds 
and raisins, melons cut into various shapes, 
and savoury quinces. At last, having 
dined well if not wisely, the guests ad- 
journ to the baths or colonnades, and 
afterwards reassemble for a symposium and 
drinking bout, to which it will be un- 
necessary for us to follow them. 








“ GILES.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

EVERY one was surprised to hear that 
Giles had started a love affair. He was 
always ready for most things, but no one 
expected him to take up anything of that 
sort, The Dominie always maintained that 
Giles had become engaged, because “she” 
somehow had presented the idea to him, 
if she had not actually proposed to him, 
The Dominie always regarded himself as a 
shrewd man. He was particularly annoyed, 
whereas every one else was merely amazed. 
Giles was red-haired, freckled, ugly ; it is 
true that he had a broad, big smils, which 
gave him a hearty look, but otherwise he 
was distinctly ugly. And he was big, 
enormously big, and could turn his hands 
to everything but his own occupation. 

“ Giles will settle,” said the Dominie 
sententiously, He taught in school, and 
preached didactically out of school. ‘ Let 
him alone, Some day he will come back as 
a Scotchman whose name the world will 
know.” To come back the Dominie first 
meditated sending Giles away. ‘He will 
not be a genius here,” he said, waving 
comprehensively towards the village to 
whoever his auditor was. “But away 
in a bigger world——” 





It was the overthrow of all this that was 
so discomposing to the Dominie when 
Giles came to him and said : 

“T’m gaun to be mairrit.” 

* Lord,” said the Dominie aghast. 
ye mad?” 

Giles had come with a befitting so- 
lemnity, but the Dominie’s nsiveté was 
too much for him. His whole face ex- 
panded into a smile, and then he broke 
into a chuckle. 

‘' Mebbe that expleens it,” he said, when 
he subsided. 

They talked it over. 


“ Are 


Giles, you will never leave this village | 


now. You have done nothing yet, and 
certainly after your marriage you will do 
nothing.” 

The Dominie fairly groaned in anger. 


He was single himself, but he felt that the § 


accident of his profession had kept him 


tied to the little village of Longton, and j 


prevented his doing all he had meant to do 
in his early life. He had meant to live all 
these old ambitions over in Giles, to send 
the lad forth, to write to him, moralise over 
him, and watch the slow developement of 
his character. It had all ended in the old, 
old story of love anda woman. Report said 
the Dominio had once loved. Certainly he 
was cynical in his old age. ‘ Cherchez la 
femme,” he said, whenever problems were 
laid before him. He said it in Doric, but it 
was the same idea. 

“ Well, Giles,” he ended up, “‘I hope 
you'll be happy. I won’t say I’m glad; 
all we can do is to make the best of it.” 

Giles felt as he used to do after an 
interview with the Dominie in olden days 
—for instance, the interview after he had 
tarred the seat in the miller’s pew, and the 
miller had only found it out when he had 
tried to rise for the first singing. The 
miller had gone over to another church 
after that, and the Dominic had taken 
Giles in hand. He had taken the idea 
from a parish tradition of the year 1630, 
and it was the Dominie—who studied these 
things—who had read the tales to Giles. 
But his engagement seemed to pain the 


Dominie more than even any of these old | 


escapades. 

“T niver said I would na’ mairry,” mut- 
tered Giles as he went out. 

He felt rather damped in his new-born 
elation. Truth to tell, it took Giles a little 
time to get over his own engagement. 


Loui Ross was very pretty, but every one’ 


was in love with her. Giles alone had 
failed to pay her any attention. 
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“Sandy brings me sweets, Giles,” she 
once said to him persuasively, but Giles 
never made any use of the hint, 

It was at a tenants’ dance that Giles 
became suddenly jealous of this Sandy, and 
that an unconquerable desire to cut him out 
possessed him. Loui was dressed in pink 
cotton. She had copied the dress from that 
of one of the ladies staying at the Castle, 
and it was exquisitely simple, Her fluffy 
golden hair curled naturally over her head. 
She had conventionally blue eyes and long 
eye-lashes, and Sandy never left her side. 
A long schottische came towards the end of 
the dance ; Sandy and Loui never stopped. 
They jogged opposite each other, and 
whirled round together and in time to the 
ceaseless strains of ‘‘ Weel may the keel 
row.” Giles was dancing with a partner 
who did it solemnly and heavily. They 
kept getting out of time, and Giles frowned, 
Loui laughed and pointed them out to 
Sandy. 

“Begin it earlier next time,” said the 
latter, whose world was a hazy vision of 
gold and blue and pink, and who could 
afford to be facetious. 

Giles turned sharply, 

“Dae it wi’ me,” he said sternly to 
Loui, He did not look at his ignominious 
partner, whom hc ‘aft open-mouthed, nor at 
the wrathful Sandy, who stood too dumb- 
foundered for words. ‘ Dance this wi’ me, 
and ye’ll see if I gang oot o’ time.” 

Loul obeyed with a fascinated sub- 
missiveness. 

“Faster,” shouted Giles to the fiddlers ; 
‘and dinna stop till I bid ye.” On and 
on they danced, Giles seizing Loui when 
she gave signs of fatigue. Faster went 
the “ Keel row,” till Loui gasped : 

“Stop, Giles, I canna’ dae it.” Then 
Giles whirled her out of the group of 
dancers, 

Canna’ I dance?” he demanded. 

“Ay, Giles,” said Loui, putting her 
eyes humbly down. In her soul there was 
a great triumph. Woman-like she recog- 
nised that she had made a beginning, and 
woman-like she appreciated the method of 
Giles’s capitulation. ‘Better ’n maist,” 
she added diplomatically. 

She made it up with Sandy afterwards, 

“He stood there glowerin’,” she said 
meekly to that irate lover, “ and what cud 
I dae?” 

It created a fierce rivalry between the 
men. After that Giles saw a good deal of 
Loui. He did not know, but she did, that 
they gained a good deal of ground in 





these interviews. One evening, some time 
after, Loui was standing against the hedge 
which shut in the untidy little garden, 
where the flowers grew as they best could. 
Behind the cottage there was a fir-wood ; 
the wind was alwaysplaying in the branches, 
even on still days, and the pigeons cooed 
perpetually. The hedge was privet, and 
scarlet tropeolum straggled over, and 
through, and under it, in every direction, 
It made an effective setting, but Loui stood 
there because the road passed along the 
end of the hedge. Giles sauntered past 
presently. 

“Ts it you, Giles?” 

“ Ay, is’t. Wha were ye expecing ?” 

Loui coquetted. : 

“T dinna’ ken.” 

“Wis it Sandy?” he asked, getting 
suddenly interested. 

‘* Mebbe it was.” 

She had gone into the garden every 
evening in the hopes of Giles passing. 
She was weighing him critically in her 
mind as he spoke. Some day she meant 
to have the crisis that invariably arrived. 
She had not quite decided if she should 
throw over Sandy. 

“ Deed,” said Giles, frowning down on 
her as she stood there, small and slight, 
against the dark hedge with the red 
creeper. “If ye tre waitin’ Sandy, I 
need na’ bide,” and he turned to go. 

Giles,” said a soft voice. ‘ Giles,” 

He turned. 

“ Well?” he said ungraciously, over his 
shoulder. é; 

‘ Giles, it wisna’ Sandy I hoped to see,” 

“If it wisna’ Sandy you waited, wha 
wis it?” 

There was no answer, The pigeons 
cooed ceaselessly in the waving fir-trees, 
while Giles’s love-tale was going on; but 
neither he nor the girl listened to them. 
Loui looked up again, but she did not say 
anything. A wild thought flashed through 
the man’s mind. 

“Loui,” he gasped. ‘Tell me, for I 
dinna’ unnerstan’, wis it me ye were 
seekin’ ?” 

He felt on the verge of a hazardous 
discovery in his life. An inspiration came 
to him that Sandy had failed. At‘this junc- 
ture love was merely a feat of strength. 

“Tf ye dinna’ care if I wis seekin’ ye or 
no——” began Loui, plaiting her fingers 
and turning away ever so slightly. 

He just saw the turn of the head, and 
the smooth, round cheek with the long 
lashes, 
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“Bot I dae care, Loui,” said Giles, 
coming near her and bendivg down. 

She was so small and he was so big. 
The next thing that happened, while the 
pigeons cooed madly, was that Loui’s head 
rested against Giles’s coarse, rough checked 
jacket, and that his arm was round her 
waist, 

‘‘T niver thocht on onything like this,” 
said Giles, after a little, with genuine 
astonishment. ‘Did ye, Loui?” 

“Na,” said Loui. 

She had not expected it to come so soon, 
and she was taken by surprise. His force 
dominated her, and she was quite satisfied 
when Giles explained to her, with a new- 
born importance, that she was engaged to 
him now “ however folks might objec’.” 

The engagement might have lingered 
indeterminately, but an attack of jealousy 
on Giles’s part brought matters to a cor- 
clusion. 

It was ‘ Hallow E’en,” and Giles and 
Loui and Sandy, and every one, young 
and old, kept it in good old Scotch fashion. 
The night of ‘all the Saints” was not a 
night to be lightly passed over. It was 
only then that a great deal of the wonder- 
fal borderland ’twixt dull reality and 
eventful possibility might be entered. 
Giles and Loui came in for an immense 
amount of chaff. In the dim uncertainty 
of the future, as foretold by the “ Kail 
Kastocks” and such proofs, they alone 
stood on the high and dry ground of surety. 
Loui was in the height of enjoyment. 

‘A body niver kens what may happen,” 
she said to Giles, who bru: quely told her 
there was no need to try her fortune. 
“There,” she said triumphantly, a few 
minutes after. She had been sitting in 
front of a looking glass in the dim light 
of an empty room, waiting for the pro- 
phetic vision to appear, and first Giles 
and then Sandy had passed behind her. 


“There, Giles,” she said. “There were 
twa passed. Mebbe——” but Giles got 
suddenly angry. It was aa outbreak 


against Sandy more than love for Loui. 

‘* What did ye mean, Sandy, by passin’ 
ahint her? She’s mine, I tell ye, mine 
and naebody else’s.” 

Sandy. stared at him in astonishment. 

“‘There’s mair than you wad be glad to 
hae ber, lad,” said an old farmer, who was 
eitting by the fire at one end of the large 
farm kitchen. ‘ Dinna’ grudge them their 
chance,” 

Unfortunat«ly Loui laughed. 

‘Tm gaun to see ye hame noo, Loui!” 





said Giles severely. 
o’ this bairn’s play.” 

They were all back in the long kitchen 
with the heavy rafters and the big open 
fireplace, Giles and Loui were standing 
in the partial gloom at one end; the 
others had grouped themselves near the 
fire, watching curiously. 

“I winna’ gang wi’ ye, Giles,” said 
Loui, who had no desire to leave the 
scene which was affording her exquisite 
amusement, 

“ And I say ye sall!” said Giles. 

‘She winna’!” said a voice from the 
group. 

“1m nae sae sure,” said another. 

Loui heard it all. Giles heard and saw 
nothing but her. 

“Tf ye dinns’ gang wi’ me the noo,” he 
said, ‘I hae done wi’ ye. Ye can tak 
ony one else ye like.” 

Loui was frightened. 

“Till gang,” she said quickly and 
sullenly. 

Giles sighed with relief. The sigh was 
prompted by his dogged determination to 
be first or nowhere. 

“Guid nicht!” said Loui to the group. 
She left Sandy to the end. “Guid nicht, 
Sandy !” she said meekly, without looking 
at him. 

“Tl see ye hame,” said Sandy, losing 
his head suddenly. “Just aince mair for 
auld sake’s sake,” 

Giles literally shoved Loui out of the 
house and ran her along, Loui keeping up 
an undercurrent of grumbling all the way. 

This incident determined Giles to have 
the marriage immediately; and so by 
Christmas it took place, Loui was pleassd 
and happy enough at first. She liked 
sitting up in the little best room and re- 
ceiving her visitors. 

‘You are a lucky woman,” said the 
Dominie, who came to call. 

Loui smiled. It was a sweet emile, but 

it mamas the Dominie ; he did not know 
why. 
‘* Ay,” he repeated, “there is a deal 
of good in Giles, and there’s more’n him 
might be brought out with judicious 
treatment.” Loui stared. “It all depends,” 
added the Dominie, and he looked at her 
hardly. Then he sighed, got up, and said 
‘Good-bye ” abruptly. 

“ Yon’s a queer man,” said Loui to her 
husband that evening. They were sitting 
in the kitchen end by that time. “The 
Dominie; I dinna’ ken what he was 
talking aboot.” 


‘ There’s been eneugh 
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‘‘T ken,” said Giles, amused. ‘' He 
just rins on and on, and half the time folk 
disna’ ken what he’s haverin’ aboot. He 
disna’ care.” 

“ That fatal mistake of marriage!” said 
the Dominie, as he thought over his call. 
“She’s not equal to Giles, She’s not 
capable of understanding a man like that. 
He will find out her emptiness soon, and 
then,” the Dominie paused, “he'll go 
straight to the dogs. He never did any- 
thing in a half and half way.” 

The Dominie was wrong. Giles passed 
from a complacent lover to a most ardent 
admirer, It wasa pity. If he had taken 
Loui as she was, they would have had an 
uneventful happy enough life. Giles fell in 
love with his wife, and he worried and per- 
plexed her by the very depth of his love. 
“Loui,” he said one afternoon, coming 
into the kitchen where she sat straining 
her eyes by the window, trimming a hat, 
Loui, I canna’ keep oot o’ your sicht ; I 
canna’ rechily believe ye’re here, my verra 
ain,” 

“Tvs gloamin’,” said Loui practically, 
“and if ye dinna’ mak’ haste, ye winna 
hae time to gang my messages afore dark.” 

At first Giles laughed at these practical 
replies to his love-making. Then as they 
got more pettish, and Loui’s tone got 
sharper, he began to think. 

“Dinna’ ye love me noo?” he asked 
one day wistfully. 

He had a tactless way of asking her this 
sort of question at inopportune times, 

“ Of coorse I love ye,” said Loui, “ but 
ye need na’ gang dinning it in my ears a’ 
the time. I'd niver get ony wark dene if 
I stoppit to hearken to a’ your talk.” 

“T canna’ help it,” said Giles simply. 
“You see, I niver looed ony ane afore, 
and it’s fair impossible nae to lat ye ken.” 

One day Loui’s patience gave out. Giles 
had wandered in and out of the house all 
the day. 

“Will ye gang oot o’ the hoose?” she 
snapped at last. ‘“1’d think shame to 
stan’ and watch your wife dae a’ the wark, 
and ye daeing naething #’ va.” 

“What can I dae, Loui?” he asked 
humbly. 

‘Dae ?” she repeated in a high-pitched 
voice. “Dae onything. Ye're ready 
a wi’ fine words, but it’s little ye 

ae.” 

Dod’ ye're richt, Loui,” said her 
husband, still with meekness. “Ye see, 
wi’ my grau feyther leaving me his savings 
there’s niver was ony ado to wark to pay 
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the rent. I niver thocht there was sae 
muckle wark possible in this bit of a 
hoosie till ye cam’.” 

He said it with honest admiration for 
his wife’s powers. 

“And I wark a’ day and every day, 
while ye stan’ and look on. A fine hoose 
ye'd hae if I did the same, and it’s near 
impossible wi’ a man in to clean, and bake, 
and wash.” 

“ Would you like me oot o’ your wye ?” 

His face was white and set, but Loui 
was not quick at reading signs. 

“Ay, there’s sense in that,” she said, 
“if ye can find aught tae dae.” 

Giles went out and sat on the stone 
dyke near the house. He felt he had had 
rather a shock, though in the main Loui was 
right. He thought, rather grimly, it 
would never have entered his head to ask 
Loui to get out of his sight. After that 
Giles set to work to make the little home- 
stead more of a “place.” Thera were not 
great possibilities init, but Giles had never 
attempted any improvements, By degrees 
the healthy work interested him ; then he 
developed an inventive turn. Loui had 
no longer cause of complaint against him 
for his idleness, He loved her as much as 
ever, but he repressed himself, and did not 
‘‘ worry” her with his feelings, 

‘Women hae sich a curious wye 0’ hidin’ 
their thochts,” he meditated one evening. 
“Ye never ken wha’ ye are, I hae gi’en 
up trying to unnerstan’ them.” 

He said it complacently. Ouse great 
charm Loui had for him was her impene- 
trable reserve. He never realised that 
what baffled him was the incapacity of a 
superficial nature, and not the feminine 
reserve with which he credited her. 

The next step Giles took was in accord- 
ance with the Dominie’s wish, but it helped 
to widen the breach that all unconsciously 
was growing between Loui and himself. 

“Read, Giles,” said the Dominie; 
* you'll find compensations,” 

Giles did not know for what, but he 
took the advice, Loui had taken to 
running across to her mother’s or a neigh- 
bour’s in the evening, while Giles buried 
himself in books of travel which some 
instinct led the Dominie to lend him, It 
did not make him restless, but it did 
broaden his views. Loui began, on the 
other hand, to despise the tiny cottage 
with its small windows and the trim little 
garden. 

‘Sandy says he would na’ ask ony one 
to be his wife till he could keep a sairvant,” 
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she said one day. She said it in an off- 
hand tone, but she meant it to give him a 
thrust. 

He looked up from his book. 

“ Dis he?” he asked absently, and went 
back to his reading. 

Loni was annoyed. She did not know 
what she wanted, but Giles’s presence had 
come to be a sort of tacit rebuke. He 
worked hard ; he was fond of the cottage, 
of books, of the Dominie, and herself. It 
was all different with her. She had got 
tired of the cottage, of everything. Even 
her love for Giles was of the feeblest, She 
wanted more tangibility in her life—new 
dresses, excitements, She missed the variety 
of her girlish life. Even thick-skinned 
Giles began dimly to wonder what he had 
done to make her discontented. One 
Sunday evening after this idea had dawned 
upon him, he spoke to her gravely. Loui 
had pettishly refused to walk with him. 
She was going to her mother’s, she said, 
and “she wisna’ seekin’ him wi’ her.” He 
looked at her solemnly, and said : 

* Loui, hiv ye aught sgainst me ?” 

Some devil stirred up the pettiness of 
her mind, She pouted and said nothing. 

“Loui, answer me this meenit,” said 
Giles, going white and speaking more 
roughly than he knew. 

Then the storm burst, Tears, reproaches, 
protestations of her disgust at things in 
general and particular, all the small 
strength of her nature came to the front. 
Giles heard it all silently. 

“Ye hae a lot to say, Loui,” he said 
simply when she had worn herself out, 

Old sayings of the Dominie’s came before 
him—sayirgs about marriage, and life—and 
through it all Giles wondered where the 
Dominie had got his experience. ‘He was 
never mairrit,” he said to himself, uncon- 
scious of sarcasm, All the same, Giles 
never blamed his wife. He had an arro- 
gance in his conceit, but he had a grand 
humility if he thought he was in the wrong. 
Not once did he doubt this time that he 
was in the wrong; irrevocably, irretriev- 
ably in the wrong in having married her. 
“TI wisna’ worthy o’ her,” he said sadly. 

Perhaps it was as well for his moral 
nature that he took it in this light. And 
if there was humour in the idea, Giles 
never found it out, and no one else knew 
of it. After that, as an inevitable result, 
things were wretched. Louf kept up her 
aggrieved réle. Ske was really happy 
putting her little pins into him. He took 
them as his due, 





“Ts there no wye o putting things 
stra’cht atween us?” he asked her wistfully. 
Bat he got no satisfaction. An idea took 
possession of him. Gradually he hammered 
it into a scheme. Things could not right 
as matters stood—that was clear. Giles 
was human, but he was simple. The 
Dominie’s advice, the Dominie’s books all 
pointed to a wider sphere, Perhaps if he 
followed out what he had learned from 
both he might win his way to name or 


fortune. This would buy Loui’s love; he 
would come back to raise her. He did not 
confide his scheme in any one. He felt he 


could not bear the questions, the astonish- 
ment, above all the leave-takings, He 
knew he could not disguise the reason of 
his going. He did not want any one to 
know the misery that had come into his 
life. The sacrifice was pretty hard. His 
end in view alone enabled him to carry it 
through. 


“Giles gone, without saying a word ? 
How very extraordinary!” said the 
Dominie. 

Loui was sitting in the parlour with a 
clean handkerchief beside her, and the 
blind down, and all visible signs of decent 
grief apparent. She said nothing. There 
was nothing to be gained by speaking. 
Recriminations against the absent did no 
good. She had had her say, and she was 
rather frightened by the result. 

‘Had you—forgive my asking you— 
had you and Giles had words?” said the 
Dominio. 

* A’body has words at times,” said Loui ; 
“but he was gey kind as a rule.” 

This shifted the blame to Giles, but 
was so far true. 

“Of course,” said the Dominie hastily. 
‘“ But well, there’s no use wondering. 
He’s left you money, you say ?” 

“Oh, ay!” said Loui. ‘ And paid the 
rent,” she added magnanimously. She 
wiped her eyes with the handkerchief, 
but she did not unfold it. She expected 
many more visitors, There were wine 
and biscuits ready on the table for these 
condolence visitors ; for, as far as any one 
knew, she might be in very deed a 
“widow woman.” The Dominie’s visit 
was the most unsatisfactory to Louf. All 
his interest seemed centred in the absent 
Giles, not her; while his show of affection 
for him was simply senseless, 

‘He has found his love for her dead, 
crushed by her inanity. I wonder if this 
move is on my shoulders? I always 
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wanted him to go off, but not after this 
woman came into the question.” So mused 
the Dominie; and he missed Giles more 
than he cared to acknowledge. 


Two years later a Scotchman lay dying 
in a hospital ward in Cape Colony. He 
was white and emaciated; hardly any 
traces of the old strong, prominent 
characteristics were left, It was Giles, 
He was wandering, and knew and saw 
nothing of anything around him, At the 
foot of his bed stood the Sister of the 
ward and the Chaplain. They were look- 
ing sadly at him, for the doctor had said 
there was no hope. 

“Splendid fellow!” said the Chaplain 
softly. “I hear he has worked extra- 
ordinarily hard since he came, and straight 
as a die in his life. He was bound to have 
got on.” 

‘Tt seems hard,” said the Sister softly 
too, with a far-away, misty look in her 
eyes. She was always facing this problem. 

“Faster!” said the feeble tones of the 
sick man they were watching, who, all 
unconscious of them, was far away, back 


into epochs of his life, “Faster! It’s 
‘ Weel may the keel row.’ Dinna stop it, 
I tell ye.” 


“Extraordinary,” murmured the Chaplain 
with a pained look. He was young and 
very High Church. He nervously fingered 
a silver cross which hung from his black 
watch-chain. ‘These Scotchmen have, I 
regret to say it, very little religious instinct 
about them. Their cult seems to me to be 
their country. Listen to that man ; in his 
last moments he is haunted by one of their 
monotonous Scotch airs. It is not even 
one of the pathetic ones.” 

Play it, I tell ye. ‘Weel may——’ I 
canna’ hear it. They’ve stoppit and I’m 
nae near dene,” 

“‘ Texpect we don’é quite understand it,” 
said the Sister very gently. She was very 
High, too, but she was older than the 
Chaplain, and her sympathies had learnt 
to be elastic, “ They’ve stopped playing it,” 
she said clearly, stepping up to the bedside. 

“The wind’s soughing in the trees, and 
the cushat doos——” But Giles’s weary 
voice failed him, 

The Sister made way for the Chaplain, 
who prayed for the passing soul with all the 
fervour of his warm, earnest nature, Giles 
came to his senses before the end came. 

‘“‘ Tell her I lo’ed her,” he said. ‘‘ That’s 
why I left. She'll ken,” 

Then he died. 





The Chaplain made all enquiries about 
him ; but all he gathered he embodied in 
a notice which he sent to the Scotch papers. 
The Dominie came upon it in his “ weekly ” 
as he sat reading one evening : 

‘At the Fever Hospital, Cape Town, 
of fever, September sixteenth, Giles ——, 
of Longton, ——shire, Scotland, N.B.” 

“That’s Giles,” said the Dominie 
deliberately, He folded up the paper 
and looked through his spectacles till he 
could not see; but he said nothing at 
first. He only felt that with Giles’s death 
there was nothing left. ‘If the boy had 
ouly lived,” said the Dominie, taking off 
his spectacles. He referred to the little 
boy who had come into the world some 
time after Giles’s departure. The baby 
had only lived three short months ; but 
the Dominie had mapped out a future for 
him, as he had done for his father before. 
His boy,” he repeated dreamily. “ Now 
there is no one.” 

The Dominie lost most of his old en- 
thusiasm after that. He never wrote to 
make enquiries about Giles’s death, though 
the Chaplain was waiting for letters at the 
other side, 

“T don’t blame him for leaving yon 
wife,” said the Dominie vehemently ; ‘‘ but 
I don’t want to learn anything that would 
shake my faith in the lad.” 

The Dominie had theorised over Giles 
all his life, aod he preferred his early 
theories to his late ones, 

Loui waited . year. Then she married 
Sandy. It was universally felt that this 
showed a compensating providence that it 
was comforting to acknowledge. 

It was only the Dominie who could 
never be brought to see that Loui merited 
any recompense for Giles’s desertion. 





WINTER LIFE IN COPENHAGEN. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 


But it is really time to revert from 
Denmark’s monarch to the dinner-table, 
I had strolled myself into a Gargantuan 
appetite. Besides, I wished to thaw the 
icicles off my moustache, which had of late 
become impudently assertive. In this 
mood I espied an engaging window littered 
with rigid hares, ptarmigan, chickens, 
and much else, and a placard announcing 
dinners within at a crown a head. 

Now, a Danish crown is only thirteen- 
pence halfpenny in English money. A 
table d’héte dinner in a high-class street of 
a European capital for the price of a porous 
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plaster seemed to me so remarkable that 
I straightway entered the house, made my 
bow to the lady of a certain age at the 
inner counter, and buttonholed a waiter. 
By the way, one must be polite in Den- 
mark. It is a bore, I admit, to lift one’s 
hat whenever one enters a shop—perhaps 
merely to buy a halfpenny match-box— 
and especially if one is bald as a marble 
mantelpiece. But it is expected from one. 
Practice soon makes the custom endurable, 
though, I believe, never congenial to the 
Briton, and so in two or three days I 
could go through a bout of hat-raising 
with any one, from a schoolboy to a 
station-master, and that without more than 
a few internal adjurations to myself not to 
be such a fool as to mind feeling a bit 
stiff in the ceremony. It makes all the 
difference sometimes whether you behave as 
a Dane in this particnlar or as an indurated 
cockney. There is no comparison between 
the interest you excite in the people them- 
selves in the respective cases. 

Here is the bill of fare of my thirteen- 
pence halfpenny dinner: Cabbage soup, 
veal cutlets, the wing of a chicken, with 
jam, apple fritters, and cofiee. The cook- 
ing was not altogether after the English 
fashion ; but that was not to be expected. 
I do not like jam and chicken together. 
Still, it was easy to eat the chicken and 
neglect the jam. And, after all, it is much 
that the meal was served in a cleanly 
way, with due courtesy from a gentleman 
in swallow tails, who seemed as en- 
chanted as a Scandinavian can be with a 
gratuity of three halfpence. Two or three 
unobtrusive ladies stole in, and made the 
same kind of meal, and about as many 
gentlemen. Others preferred a dinner at 
thirteen twentieths of a crown, or rather 
less than eightpence. They met with the 
same civility, and were not inordinately 
mulcted in the bill of fare. 

I left the place with my cigar, feeling 
considerable respect for Copenhagen—a 
respect that, after becoming intimate with 
Thorvaldsen, has by no means diminished 
either in kind or quantity. 

For my coffee 1 went forthwith to the 
seat of fashion and, as some think, ex- 
travagance—the Hotel d’Angleterre, the 
first hotel in Denmark. 

Here I read the papers and chuckled 
over the increased hardships of those who 
crossed the Great Belt after our passage. 
What did I care if the frost set in so as to 
cut all except over-ice communication? I, 
at any rate, had reached port. 





It was rather dull in this gaudy coffee- 
hall. The frost glare was on the windows, 
so that I could not, as at Venice and else- 
where, see the ebb and flow of human 
life outside while trifling with my spoon. 
Of the half-dozen or so gentlemen who 
entered after me, none were notable as 
types of anything in particular. There 
was the inevitable Anglomaniac youth, 
in high collar, with gaiters to his ankles, 
who smoked a downright briar instead 
of his country’s cigars. A bull-dog slunk 
at his heels, and peered forth later to be 
fed with sugar. This young gentlemen 
drank soda and brandy. It is not such a 
popular beverage with us as it used to be. 
Even our novelists have got to substituting 
for it a whiskey and seltzer. But it was 
rather droll to see this youngster take it 
as something ‘“‘ quite up to date, don’t you 
know.” 

Still, though dull, the café helped me 
very passably on towards the evening. 
Then, with the glow of electricity on the 
rquare outside the hotel, and on the inner 
courtyard commanded by my bedroom, I 
dressed for the royal theatre, which was to 
present the world with something entertain- 
ing that night, said the hotel porter, a 
gentleman who may generally be relied 
upon to know everything within the town’s 
orbit, 

I was, however, too sleepy to thoroughly 
appreciate the piece, and also too ignorant. 
It was a comedy of a high order, and the 
acting was in keeping with it. I only 
understood of it certain ejaculatory phrases 
used by the gentlemen in impatient 
moments, and certain tender words which 
sound never more sweet than from woman’s 
lips. It contented me nevertheless. 

In the intervals I had adequate oppor- 
tunity to see something of Copenhagen’s 
youth and beauty. I was disappointed. 
The young ladies in evening dress were 
not half so piquant as in furs in the open 
with the frost kissing their cheeke. Ba- 
sides, I grieve to say, many of them wore 
a most unbecoming kind of pigtail, which 
gave emphasis to ears naturally above the 
common size. As for their mammas, wel), 
they were only their daughters micro- 
scopically treated. 

Afterwards I hinted to some one that I 
had really expected better things of the 
royal theatre on this count. 

“Oh, but,” said my companion, “ they are 
so amiable that they seem beautiful to us.” 

There is much in such a plea. Moreover, 
these girls did look amiable. But how is 
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a stranger to know if looks and reality 
concur 4 

I retired to bed sufficiently satisfied with 
my first day in Copenhagen, 

The second day in Copenhagen and the 
third and successive days were none too 
much to give to Thorvaldsen. What 
would the town be without the heritage of 
his genius ? 

Doubtless the classic exterior of his 
museum harmonises well with the classic 
character of his works and the mind which 
begot the works. But Denmark itself does 
not seem quite to suit these exquisite 
marbles in the nude any more than it 
treats with fit regard the historical frescoes 


.which adorn—or rather once adorned—the 


outer walls of the shrine which guards the 
marbles. It is no fault of the Danes 
themselves that this isso. They worship 
reverently at Thorvaldsen’s feet, and avow 
him unique. It was the fervour of their 
veneration that led them to paint the walls 
of this temple of ideals with scenes out of 
Thorvaldsen’s life career. The frescoes 
would have lived passably well in Genoa 
or the south, generally assuming that the 
pigments themselves were judiciously 
chosen, Bat half a century has more 
than sufficed in the north to blear and 
disfigure them, so that a cynic has ample 
excuse to mock alike them and their 
initiators. 

No matter. Heedless of the incon- 
gruity of the frescoes and snow and frost 
in close conjunction, I entered the solemn 
building, which is temple and tomb in one, 
prepared to do homage with any one to 
the greatest Dane of the century. 

It was another biting day. News had 
come in the morning that it was a toss up 
whether or not the mail ice-boat would 
succeed in cutting its passage across the 
Sound to Sweden. Certain enterprising 
Swedes had already come to Copenhagen 
from Malmé afoot. In fact, a day more 
opposed to commonplace tourist energies 
could scarcely be conceived. I fully 
expected to have the museum to myself, 

For a while, indeed, it was so, if I may 
except the uniformed custodians who 
perambulated the cold corridors in over- 
coats, hawked, and rubbed their hands 
together, and carried noses of a cruelly 
suggestive hue. They are gentlemen past 
the prime of life, and therefore unlikely to 
be in thrall to overpowering enthusiasms of 
any kind. All the same, thera was some- 
thing genuine about the gesture with which 
the first of these old fellows pointed out to 





me the contents of the first of the little 
cabinet chambers, each of which holds one 
of Thorvaldsen’s chef d’ceuvres. But I could 
not abide the idea of being personally 
conducted through such a sanctuary. I 
therefore pleaded profound ignorance of 
colloquial Danish, bowed the worthy 
cicerone into the background, and went 
my way. Such treasures as Thorvaldsen’s 
marbles must be well guarded. I thought 
it no particular hardship afterwards if 
whenever I looked away from a statue I 
found a custodian’s eyes uponme. People 
who can find it in them to score their 
initials and ribald phrases on cathedral 
altars would not mind defiling Thorvaldsen’s 
Graces, or his Amor and Psyche, in like 
manner. To do the Danes jastice, 
however, it must be said that they do not 
thus profane their wonderful museum. 

It is impossible in a mere article even 
to hint categorically at the marvels done 
by Thorvaldsen in his life of some three 
score years and ten. The Copenhagen 
museum shows five or six hundred of 
them, great and small, statues, groups, 
busts, and reliefs. The mind stumbles 
and then suffocates in an attempt to enjoy 
and appraise them in one brief term of 
three or four hours. In the very first 
cabinet the Ganymedes filling and offering 
the cup seem surpassingly fine. But they 
are forgotten in the exquisite grace of the 
female figures of other cabinets. His 
Jason makes as strong an impression as 
anything of the kind in the Vatican, and the 
same may be said of his Adonis. It isa pity 
that we in England have little or nothing 
in colossal statuary that would bear com- 
parison with his Poniatowski or his 
Gutenberg. It was cold work looking at 
these gigantic achievements in a hall that 
had not yet felt the influence of the 
heating apparatus throughout the museum. 
Yet somehow the mere sight of them 
kept the blood warm. It was as if the 
apostrophes of admiration which claimed 
to be uttered and were yet suppressed 
from lack of auditors ran through the body 
in an electric current. Genius can inspire 
and exalt; it may surely, also, play the 
meaner part of stove or paletot. 

To my mind, great as are Thorvaldsen’s 
statues, his reliefs are even greater. 
There is sublimity in the former, but more 
sentiment, sweetness, and withal truth to 
nature in the latter. Take, for example, 
the relief of ‘Night with her Children, 
Sleep and Death.” No poet on such a 
subject could be more expressive than 
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Thorvaldsen with his chisel. Mark the 
owl drifting in the ether behind the an- 
gelic figure bearing the infant effigies with 
eyes fast closed. The mind plunges into 
drowsy reverie before this most eloquent 
of poems in marble. Art could not more 
entirely falfil its fanction of suspending 
the individuality of the spectator and, for 
the time, saturating him with ideality. 
The “Shepherdess with a Nest ofA morines,” 
or little Capids, works differently upon the 
beholder, but with the like success. The 
reliefs of the four seasons and ages of men 
—flowers, love, fruit, and decadence—pro- 
duce an effect akin to that ascribed to the 
early stages of death by drowning. Look- 
ing at them one feels them as an epitome 
of life; tender, intoxicating, and melan- 
choly as the old man himself, who huddles 
over the brazier his fast-chilling dust. 
From these it is good again to turn to the 
reliefs of Hylas and the Water Nymphs, 
with their fervour of strong, lusty life in 
the zenith of its enjoyment. There is a 
certain voluptuousness in these two treat- 
ments of the same subject ; but, though it 
kindles the blood, it does not amount to 
sensuality, The graceful curves and out- 
lines of the bodies of the nymphs satisfy ; 
they need not excite. 

From these cabinets of gems in marble, 
I passed suddenly into the hall which 
holds Thorvaldeen’s Christ and the Apostles 
—gigantically treated. Here one sees the 
sculptor at his loftiest pitch. I prefer to 
say nothing more about these astounding 
figures—save that all the Apostles are as 
nothing to the Christ who controls them. 
The Salvation Army and revivalists in 
general are believed to have done laudable 
work in reawakening among the poorer 
classes the instinct of religion which had 
become torpid in them. I do not feel that 
I exaggerate when I say that it seems to me 
that Thorvaldsen’s Christ might serve the 
same purpose for rich and poor, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated alike, if it could bs 
led through the civilised world and exhibited 
with due ceremony in metropolises and 
market-places. 

Thorvaldsen lies buried in the courtyard 
of the museum ; the doors letting upon the 
granite tombstone open opposite the 
chamber of the Christ and Apostles. No 
man has a more majestic sepalchre. The 
errors of the frescoing to these inner walls, 
as well as the outer, and the pent nature 
of the surroundings to the bay-crowned 
tomb are as nothing to the glory shed 
upon his dust by its proximity to the most 





elevating and refining work in marble the 
world can show. Thorvaldsen’s Christ is 
a cult in itself. 

The Church of our Lady, which contains 
the marble of which the Christ and the 
Apostles in the museum were the models, 
is interesting only for its association with 
Thorvaldsen. The obliging old sacristan 
who has charge of the church will not bs 
satisfied unless you affect or show a certain 
amount of stupefaction before the monstrous 
marbles, Really, however, after the 
museum casts, they do not quite answer 
expectation. Even the Christ, keeping 
tender watch and ward, with outstretched 
arms, in the east end, does not please like 
the Christ in the museum. The words 
“Come to Ms” on the pedestal are more 
touching as emanations from Thorvaldsen’s 
Christ, 

After this admirable collection—worth 
journeying from Fiji to behold — tha 
museum of Northern Antiquities is the 
thing best worth seeing in the capital. 
You must, at the outset, though, be 
patient with the rather tiresome collection 
of flints which fills the first three or four 
rooms, A very profound antiquary may 
deduce much of human interest from these 
rows of knives and spear and arrow heads 
in variegated stone. Bat to the common 
man, whose imagination is in absyance, 
they are not inspiring. 

From the flints, however, we soon pass 
to the chambers illustrative of human 
progress in the north. One feels better 
pleased with works of iron and bronzo 
than with those of mere stone. Gold and 
silver also appear and touch other chords 
of interest. One of the most recent of 
these finds of precious metal is a superb 
bowl of hammered silver, with grotesque 
hunting scenes in relief. This treasure, 
about a yard in diameter, was unoarthed 
in 1891 in the Galborg province. A 
multitude of gold rings and fibule also 
tell of the wealth of the old Danes as well 
as of the pleasant “ finds” that may yet be 
discovered at any moment among the great 
bogs and heather land of mid-Jutland and 
Bornholm, 

The arrangement of these rooms is 
admirable, Thos one passes by one cham- 
ber after another; from the perlods that 
may be termed prehistoric to the period of 
early Christianity with its abortive saints 
in wood, and thence to the later Middle 
Ages when men made it the labour of love 
of a lifetime to carve a single altar-piece of 
ivory. Some of the ecclesiastical work 
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from Husum—alas! now German territory 
—is most notable. And from these 
wonders in silver and copper - gilt one 
passes again to an era of huge flagons, 
crossbows, and coats of mail. A more 
complete and delectable lesson in national 
developement could not well be had than 
this of the Danish national museum. It 
seems a pity that our own vast treasures in 
Great Russell Street cannot be rearranged 
more instructively. At present the British 
Museum is as appalling to the stranger as 
its wealth is incalculable. 

But enough of museums and collections. 
After Thorvaldsen and the national show, 
the lesser sights of Copenhagen within 
walls may reasonably be neglected. 

As a town, Copenhagen has few indivi- 
dual features. Tho few that it has I 
viewed one morning from the roof of the 
Round Tower which rises in its midst. I 
did not view them unmoved, for it was 
snowing at the time, and no one had 
thought of trundling wheelbarrows up the 
inclined staircase for the transference of 
the accumulation of snow on the summit 
to a lower level. I looked briefly at the 
confused area of housetops, church spires, 
telegraph and telephone wires, at the dark 
trees of the parklands, and the white 
Baltic; then shivered and retraced my 
steps. The tower is barely one hundred 
and twenty feet high, but Copenhagen is 
so flat a town that at this altitude it seems 
wholly discoverable. There is nothing at 
all remarkable in the fact that the Russian 
Empress Catherine, in 1716, drove a coach 
and four up to the top of thistower. Cer- 
tainly the gradient is unusually steep, and 
no well-bred horse would like the circuitous 
motion needful to ascend spirally. But 
the thoroughfare is wide and solid enough, 
even for an Empress of Russia. 

There is a charch in the poorer part of 
Copenhagen with a staircase much better 
adapted to confer a thrill, This church— 
Our Saviour’s—with a spire nearly three 
hundred feet high, may be ascended ex- 
ternally to the ball which crowns it. The 
steps are firm,|but unless you have a steady 
head you may grow very dizzy ere you 
touch the topmost of them. 

From these various vantage points the 
eye almost involuntarily turns to the Baltic 
more than anywhere else, In summer the 
water-way gives life and beauty to the place. 
Moreover, you may see Sweden beyond. 
In winter, with hard frost, the scene is 
of course totally different. Instead of a 
lively coming and going of great ships and 





sails, like fleeces on. the blue water, all, or 
nearly all, is rigid. You hear the 
hammer, hammer, hammer from the Royal 
Dockyard, and you see the vapour eddying 
lazily from the funnels of a hundred steam- 
boats. Bat nothing is in motion on the 
blue water, which is not blue at all, but 
white—justa vastsnow-clad field, stretching 
from Denmark to Sweden. 

I amused myself two or three times in 
the afternoon by strolling down to the 
Custom House, and walking a mile or more 
out to sea, to watch the blood-red winter's 
sun sink in the west behind Copenhagen’s 
thin but positive canopy of smoke. It 
was not smooth walking at all. The ice- 
boats had fought against the frost as long 
as possible, and tumbled the blocks edge- 
wise and one upon another, and the snow 
had come and more than half hid these 
perilous surfaces. But though rough, I 
could not even with a hammer have broken 
through into the nether water. Here and 
there was a track of bloodstains. Blood 
never looks redder than when interjected 
upon snow. Less carefal pedestrians than 
myself had probably hurt themselves on 
these ice-edges. 

It was odd thus to stumble up to the hull 
of first one barque and then another, stuck 
in the ice and separated from each other 
by longish reaches, like plums in a poor 
cake. The “Jane Clark,” of Sunderland, 
lay a gunshot from the “ Olsen,” of Chris- 
tiansand, and an American wheat-ship was 
bound a little farther off. The last of these 
had clearly made frantic efforts to release 
herself, She was girdled by a cumber of 
floes—a formidable “cheval de frise” for 
the pedestrian. But neither the hot water 
from her boilers nor the circular trips of 
the ice-boat had been able to cut her free ; 
and so at last she had resigned herself to 
her fate. Her sides, like those of the other 
captives, were draped with icicles and ice- 
sheathing, not all of which was good to 
look upon. 

The scene on the Custom House quay on 
any of these afternoons was suggestive of 
the hardships that attend an unusually 
severe winter in the north. Handreds of 
dock and other semi-marine labourers were 
here assembled in knots, stamping their 
feet and bustling their arms like cockney 
cabmen. Periodically an official would 
appear and pin a fresh telegram to the 
notice-board outside, This told of yet 
another Danish port rendered inaccessible 
by ice. The unemployed would shuffle 
towards it, read it, comment on it, laugh 
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a little constrainedly as they looked in 
each other’s faces, and then recur to the 
waterside to gaze at the motionless ships 
and the huge cubes of ice cut from the sea, 
as indications of the tremendous force a 
thaw would have to bring upon the land 
and sea ere things could assume their 
normal course on the quays. They were 
neither noisy or aggressive, these unem- 
ployed of Copenhagen. But they did not 
look very happy, poor fellows ! Their wives 
and families in the new model lodging- 
houses of the north of the town—the 
Nyboden—were doubtless suffering priva- 
tions quite equal to their own associated 
grievancer. 

After a week I felt that I knew as much 
of Copenhagen as was necessary to pass a 
fairly comprehensive Civil Service exami- 
nation on the subject. To be sure, I had 
not grovelled in its slums, nor even 
soiled my senses in its “ fast” midnight 
resorts. Of the latter, one especial hive of 
the dissolute was mentioned as by no 
means to be neglected by the man who 
sought to plumb the depths as well as scale 
the heights of life in the Danish capital. 
It is a well-known café in a principal 
street—a place of chartered libertinism. 
If you enter it before the witching hour 
you do not see beneath the epidermis of 
respectability’which then still holds over it, 
though loosening. An hour or two hours 
later its revels are at their zonith. 

Copenhagen is not a very “ wild” town; 
but neither is it a model place to please 
New England Puritans, with a craza for 
villages the inhabitants of which are to 
live up to the standard of human per- 
fectibility. One night I went to a theatre 
to see a play called “The Magdalene.” It 
was a poor piece of work, this play. But its 
author had the audacity in it to depict a 
woman of a certain class as his heroine, and 
to render the incidents of her sorry career— 
scene, Copenhagen—with merciless fidelity. 
What was the result? Night after night 
this theatre was packed to the hindermost 
seat of its  parterre.” An excited audience 
of old men and women, young men and 
women, and children yet years off their 
teens, gloated over this truthful display of 
one of the unsightly sores of modern 
metropolitan existence. 

This sort of thing apart, Copenhagen, 
even in winter, is a pleasant place to a 
man with skates in his portmanteau, and a 
certain indifference to the thermometer. 
I had little time for social festivities, but 
I enjoyed the harmonious echo of not a 


few of them as I lay abed in my apartment 
of the “ Angleterre,” and listened to the 
tread of feet and the harps and violins of 
the nether ball-room. Several marriages 
“de bon ton” were arranged formally in 
these state rooms of the hotel during my 
stay. The parents and relatives and others 
concerned drove up ceremoniously, were 
still more ceremoniously ushered into the 
chamber, where, seated at a long table, 
they put all in train for the final pro- 
ceedings. And afterwards they danced 
until the small hours, when I might chance 
to wake drowsily to listen to the dulled 
sound of their horses’ feet on the fresh- 
fallen snow outside the courtyard. 

There may not be much poetic charm 
about life in Copenhagen, any more than 
there is about life in London or New York. 
Bat there is human interest wherever there 
are human beings, and here there are, I 
suppose, about three hundred thousand of 
these. 

It is a downright, fervid, flesh and blood, 
real town, with a glamour of unique ideality 
upon it—the latter due entirely to Thor- 
valdsen. Without Thorvaldsen it might 
tend painfully towards unmitigated gross- 
ness, 








MY COUSIN COLAS. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL. 


I pip not feel very happy or comfortable 
in my mind after Colas’s departure. My 
uncle’s loud lamentations sounded to me 
like reproaches, and instead of our secret 
drawing me nearer to Clémence, it seemed 
rather to make a gap between us, 

“Tt is a matter I am never going to 
speak of to any one,” she said, the first 
and only time I alluded to it; “we did 
nothing which we need feel to be really 
wrong. You had best forget that you 
narrowly escaped a life you dreaded.” 

Bat it was not easy to forget, the more 
so as I saw that something weighed her 
spirits down too. Others noticed a change 
in her besides myself. 

‘IT believe,” said Colas’s mother, ‘ that 
Clémence Servais is pining after our boy. 
We wanted him to say something to her 
before he went away, but he would not. 
Never mind, when he comes for his 
Christmas leave we will have the matter 
arranged.” 

Bat in Colas’s letters, which grew 
always shorter and rarer, he made no men- 
tion of leave; and a cold, cheerless Christmas 
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came and went, and Clémence grew visibly 
paler and thinner. 

“Tt is the weather,” she would say, if 
any one remarked on it; “this is the 
coldest winter I have ever known.” 

She was right, the weather was exception- 
ally bitter; and after the New Year the 
dark waters of the Semois, swollen by the 
rains, began to be fiecked with white 
jagged blocks of ice, which collected above 
the weir and at every place where they met 
with a barrier in the shallow river bed. 

I still went on with some pretence of 
lessons with Monsieur le Doyen, but now, 
when I felt that my chance with Clémence 
had sunk so low, I had but little heart in 
the matter. Now and then I got a lecture 
from my teacher on wy indifference to 
what he called the salt of life. A grain 
of encouragement from Ciémence was all 
the salt I wanted for my life ; and I longed 
to tell him so, but what was the use? It 
was, indeed, not only the frost which I 
found hard that winter. 

We sat thus one evening—the old priest 
in his arm-chair, and Clémence bending 
silently over her work, while I read lamely 
from the history of Belgium, when a quick 
step stopped outside the door, and some 
one knocked. 

‘Come in!” cried Monsieur le Doyen. 
‘Come in, and don’t let the cold in with 
you,” 

The door opened and let in—so much to 
our surprise that we hardly recognised him 
—my cousin Colas. 

“Mon fils!” exclaimed the old man, 
while Clémence, her face radiant with joy, 
sprang from her seat. ‘Mon fils, why did 
you not give us the pleasure of expecting 
you and preparing for you?” 

But Colas’s only response to this hearty 
greeting was to hold out his hand in 
silence with a troubled look on his face. 

‘You are perished with cold,” went on 
Monsieur le Doyen, when they had shaken 
hands, ‘'Come and sit by the fire, and 
tell us when you arrived and how long 
leave you have,” 

‘‘T have this moment reached Frahan, 
mon pére,” replied Colas in a constrained 
tone, ‘‘and my leave is only for twenty- 
four hours.” Then, as Clémence made a 
little exclamation of surprise, he went on : 
‘My leave is not for pleasure, I may as 
well tell you that at once, and I am come 
straight to you, Monsieur le Doyen, because 
I can speak to you with less difficulty than 
I could to my father. You have never 
been hard on me yet.” 





‘*T. understand,” said the old priest 
slowly ; ‘‘ you have got yourself into some 
scrape.” My cousin nodded his head. “ Ah, 
mon fils,” he went on sadly, ‘and what 
has become of that exemplary soldier we 
used to hear so much about?” 

‘Do not upbraid him, mon oncle,” said 
Clémence quickly, ‘before you know what 
his trouble is. He has come to ue—to you 
—because—because——” 

“T am not upbraiding him,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ Go on, Colas,” 

Then Colas told us a terrible tale of how 
he had fallen into bad company in his 
regiment, and had yielded to all sorts of 
temptations ; how, worst of all, he had 
tried to regain the money he had squan- 
dered by gambling; how spmetimes he 
had won, which had taken away his last 
jot of caution, and how at last, after a 
persistent run of bad luck, he had borrowed 
money from a cantiniére of another regi- 
ment to clear himself with his comrades ; 
how she had grown impatient for repay- 
ment, and had finally gone to his sergeant, 
who had reported him; how, luckily, the 
Captain was a kind-hearted man, whereby 
he had obtained twenty-four hours’ leave 
to go home and get the necessary sum. 

** He proposed I should do so,” concluded 
Colas, ‘and I accepted the offer; but I 
knew it would be of no use to go to my 
father. If he had the money he would 
never give it me for such a purpose. 
But I thought that you, Monsieur le Doyen, 
who have always been so good to me, 
would have pity on me. I do not know 
what will happen if I go back without the 
money. I suppose it will be some terrible 
disgrace, It is five hundred francs, mon 
perce, five hundred francs! and I will 
honestly pay you back some day, if you 
will stand between me and ruin now.” 

The old man’s kindly face had clouded 
over as he listened to Colas’s tale. 

‘‘ Colas,” he said severely, ‘‘ what faith 
can you expect me to place in your 
promises after those you have already 
treated so lightly ?” 

Colas looked at Clémence—he evidently 
expected her to plead his cause ; I scarcely 
thought she would dare ; but I was wrong. 
She rose from her seat, and going to her 
uncle’s side, took his hand and kissed it 
softly. He drew it gently from her. 

* Yes, ma fille, yes, ma fille,” he said, ‘1 
know all that, but five hundred francs is a 
large sum of money.” 

“Tt must seem even larger to Colas,” 
she replied, ‘than it does to you.” 
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He did not answer, but when he had 
looked into her upturned face, he got up 
and went into the adjoining room. Ina 
few minutes he returned with a roll of 
notes in his hand. 

‘My pension came a few days ago,” he 
said simply, ‘‘ otherwise I could not have 
given it to you. I donot know if I am 
acting wisely. No, no, do not thank me ; 
word gratitude is not what I want from 
you now.” 

“You are right, Monsieur le Doyen,” 
said Colas humbly, “ my words can have 
no weight with you; but you shall see, 
indeed you shall. I will write and tell 
you how it all ends. God bless you !” 

Then he held out his hand to say 
good-bye. 

“ Au revoir, monsieur,” he said, “au 
revoir. I shall catch the night mail from 
Paliseul and be in Brussels before daybreak 
to-morrow.” 

“ But, Colas,” I exclaimed, “ are you not 
going to see your parents?” 

“Yes,” added Monsieur le Doyen. 
“ Why should you travel all night for the 
sake of being in Brussels so early? When 
does your leave expire?” 

“At noon to-morrow,” replied Colas, 
“but I had rather go back to-night ; and 
how could I go to my parents? What 
could I say to them? I wonid rather they 
did not know of my coming even.” 

Well,” I said, “if you are determined 
to go, I will walk with you as far as 
Rochehaut Church.” 

“No, no,” he said sharply. ‘I had 
rather you did no such thing. Good-bye all.” 

We went with him to the door, and in 
spite of the cold stood watching him, A 
little snow was falling ; we could see his 
tall figure plainly in the whiteness. He 
was the only moving thing in the wintry 
night—every one else was safe at home. 

‘What is he going down that way for ?” 
I exclaimed, as my cousin turned to the 
left in the meadow, instead of to the right 
towards the footbridge. 

“ Why, don’t you see?” said Clémence, 
“he will cross the river at the weir on 
the ice, and so he will avoid the risk of 
meeting any one on the path. He knows 
what he is doing.” 

That apparently was his intention. We 
stood watching him till he reached the 
opposite bank of the Semois, and then 
against the dark background of the rocks 
he had to climb we lost sight of him. 

“He will get to the high-road more 
quickly that way than if he had gone 





round the path,” said Clémence, as we 
went in. 

The old priest sighed heavily. 

“Tt’s a sad pity,” he said softly, “A 
sad pity.” 

I looked at Clémence, I felt as guilty 
as if I had been the one who had wasted 
my substance and clogged myself with 
debt. I wondered if she, too, were touched 
with remorse; but she met my glance 
almost defiantly, as if she dared me to 
regret the past—even in thought. 

The next morning the river was ice- 
bound, and a thin veil of snow lay over 
everything. The weatherwise prophesied 
that we were only at the beginning of 
what we had to endure, and the old men 
raked up memories of the famous frosts of 
bygone times, 

Monsieur le Doyen tried hard to persuade 
himself that it was on account of some 
complication arising from the severity of 
the weather that Colas’s promised letter 
did not arrive at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Then he began to have mis- 
givings ; but the worst that he imagined 
fell short of the truth, as we learnt it only 
too soon. 

News of Colas came a few days after his 
secret visit. It was brought by a corporal 
of the Guides and a couple of privates as 
we sat at our midday meal. My father 
saw them pass the window. He sprang up 
exclaiming : 

‘Why, there is Colas! and he has brought 
some comrades with him.” 

We both hurried out—I, full of wonder 
that he should have returned so soon and 
again without giving us warning. The 
soldiers stood in front of my uncle’s door ; 
but we soon saw that they were all 
strangers. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried my father, “can 
anything be amiss?” For we saw my 
uncle gesticulating eagerly as if he had 
received an unwelcome communication. 

“IT tell you,” he was declaring, as we 
came up, ‘I tell you my son is not here, 
nor has he been. He has never been near 
the place since he was ordered away last 
August. Never once.” 

The corporal shook his head. 

“Tt won't do, mon ami,” he rejoined, 
“for though I am willing te believe he is 
not here now, you only place yourself 
under suspicion by declaring he never has 
been here, I myself went with him to the 
Gare de Luxembourg at Brussels and saw 
him take his place for Paliseul; the station- 
master there remembers his arrival ; a man 
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from the village up above followed him for 
a couple of miles hither, and saw him take 
his way down the hill towards Frahan. 
Now, after that, what is the use of denying 
that he came ?” 

“But, monsieur le caporal,” recom- 
menced my uncle, ‘I am ready to take 
my oath he never came, Why should he 
have come suddenly like that?” 

The corporal looked very angry. 

“¢ Ah, you peasantsare less stupid than you 
try to appear, Your denial only implicates 
yourself. But, you see, we know too much. 
The lad came to get five hundred francs, 
You naturally——” 

“Five hundred francs!” interrupted 
my uncle, the colour going out of his 
bronzed face. “I don’t know what you 
mean, monsieur le caporal.” 

“Mon oncle,” I said, coming forward, 
‘‘T think I can explain. Colas was here 
on Tuesday night, and he did come for 
five hundred francs. Monsieur le Doyen 
lent them to him. He did not wish you 
to know.” 

“Well,” said the corporal as I paused, 
“and what then ?” 

“ Then he started off to catch the night 
mail to Brussels,” I said. 

“The morning train would have been 
quite time enough for Brussels,” said the 
corporal with a meaning look at his 
companions, “and it’s a curious thing that 
he never went back to Paliseul that night 
for all his hurry. Did you happen to set 
him on the way, my lad ?” 

He asked this with a searching glance. 

‘‘No, monsieur le caporal,” I replied. 
“ He preferred that I should not.” 

“Then,” he went on, “you do not 
know which road he took ?” 

“Oh yes, I do,” I said quickly; “we 
watched him cross the river on the ice at 
the weir. Above the slate quarry there,” 

“Very good,” he continued. “Is not 
that a rather unusual way up the hill?” 

“Certainly, monsiour le caporal. He 
took it because he thought he was less 
likely to meet any one.” 

“ And whither does that road under the 
hill Jead—that one which ends at the 
slate quarry ¢” 

“Tt leads to Alle—to Sedan,” I 
answered innocently. 

“Yes, to the frontier. However, you 
say you saw him go up the hill ?” 

“T did not say so, monsieur le caporal.” 

“ But I suppose you did see him ?” 

“Colas,” cried my uncle, “ you did see 
him! Say you saw him!” 





‘Mon oncle,” I said falteringly. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur le caporal—it was dark. The rocks 
hid him.” 

“That is quite enough,” replied the 
soldier. ‘ My good man, I fear your son 
has cut out a sad future for himself. The 
case is only too clear, and must be dealt 
with asit deserves. Iam sorry I misjudged 
you—but there—how can one know ?” 

Almost all the village had gathered 
round while this scene was going ov. At 
the end of it my uncle turned without a 
word to any one, went into his house and 
shut the door behind him. Then above the 
buzz and wonder and comment which broke 
out rose the voice of Monsieur le Doyen. 

‘My friends,” he said, “next to the 
lad’s own father, I suppose this blow falls 
more heavily on me than on any one. As 
far as I am concerned, I am quite ready to 
forgive the hand which did it, and as to 
you, I beg you to suspend judgement, and 
to abstain as far as possible from un- 
charitable comment until we know some- 
thing further.” 

But days wore on into weeks, and we 
knew nothing further, and poor Clémence 
went about like a ghost. If she would 
only have spoken to some one of all that 
must have been on her mind, perhaps she 
would have borne it better; but she kept 
the closest silence—even to me, I used 
now and then to almost smile to myself as 
I remembered how easy I had thought the 
wooing of her would be if Colas were once 
out of the way. 

The frost lasted with more or less 
severity until nearly the end of February, 
and then the thaw came, so to speak, all 
ina moment. The older villagers looked 
grave as they heard the crashing, grinding 
sound with which the huge blocks of ice 
detached themselves rapidly from the 
crumbling banks and began to work their 
way down stream. 

‘* What is there to fear?” I asked my 
father as we stood together on our little 
plot of ground beside the river. 

“ What is there to fear?” he repeated. 
** Well, that I can scarcely say, for I have 
never seen & thaw so rapid. But, you see, 
during the long frost the Semois has run 
80 low that there cannot possibly be water 
enough to carry the ice-packs away round 
the many curves of its course. They will 
move down until they find some slight 
obstacle ; there they will mass themselves 
higher and higher until the water behind 
them has gathered sufficient force to burst 
through the wall or drive it onward. I 
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remember something like it in my boy- 
hood, and then I cannot tell you how much 
damage was done—bridges carried away, 
land devastated, houses washed down.” 

While he spoke my uncle Marcel joined 
us. He had changed terribly since the 
day the soldiers had come to arrest Colas, 
The longing for and the dread alike of 
news, the shock of the disgrace, had made 
an old man of him. 

“T was speaking of the great ‘débacle’ 
of the year ’28, mon frére,” said my father. 
** Thou, too, canst remember how the ice 
was dashed out by the current against the 
old mill till it fell in ruins, Look, there 
is a pack forming which can easily wreck 
the ateliers of the slate quarry. Would 
it not be better to profit by past experience, 
and avert disaster as far as possible? Let 
us collect all the help we can, and break 
up the mass as it forms. If we cannot 
keep the river course clear, we can at 
least do a little towards it.” 

My uncle assented, and in less than an 
hour, along several miles of the S+mois’s 
course, the men of Rochehaut and Frahan 
were doing all they could to ward off the 
threatened danger. We had already been a 
long time at work, when some one touched 
me on the arm, and looking round, I saw 
the garde champétre, Etienne Roux. 

“Colas,” he said, “dost thou know 
whether thy uncle Marcel is up stream or 
down ?” 

I shook my head. 

“T know nothing about him. I have 
seen nothing but ice-blocks all afternoon.” 

‘* Well,” he went ov, “then thou must 
go in one direction and I in the other, and 
if thou art the one to find him, bring him 
to the weir, and make him understand on 
the way that there is something terrible 
waiting for him.” 

* What do you mean?” I cried. 

‘‘Come this way,” he answered, “ then 
you can see for yourself.” 

I think I had guessed what it was 
before I saw by the light, which was now 
fading, something, of which the outline 
was blurred by clinging fragments of ice, 
lying on the grass beside the river. 

I stood speechless with horror. 

‘It is your cousin Colas,” said Etienne, 
lowering his voice as we stood and looked. 
‘“We found him there a little way below 














the weir. He was frozen in deep. He 
must have fallen from the rocks above on 
to the thin ice that night you know of. 
He was probably killed by the fall, for his 
head is fearfully knocked about. Well, 
after all, it will be some sort of comfort to 
his father to know that he is not the 
swindler and deserter he seemed to be.” 

I scarcely remember how we broke the 
tidings to my uncle, nor how he bore it. 
From the confusion of that terrible evening 
only one incident comes back to me clearly, 
and that is how, as we bore poor Colas’s 
body up the village on the rough bier we 
had made, we met Monsieur le Doyen and 
Clémence coming home from vespers. 

‘Has there been an accident $” asked 
the priest. 

But Clémence had caught sight of the 
discoloured uniform and of my uncle 
Marcel walking stricken by the head of the 
bier. 

“Ah!” she cried, “it is Colas—it is 
Colas.” 

Then she sank unconscious to the 
ground, and her uncle raised her up, and 
I helped him to carry her home. 


The inquest over Colas’s body brought to 
light no better explanation of his death 
than that conjectured by Etienne Roux ; 


in fact, no other explanation was possible. | 


Monsieur le Doyen’s five hundred francs 
were found carefully strapped in his 
pocket-book, almost uninjured. The good 
old man devoted them to clearing Colas’s 
name from the slur which rested on it in 
his regiment. 

‘Why should I not?” he asked sadly, 
when my uncle protested a little. “I 
loved the lad, and I have no one now to 
put by money for since Ciémence has gone.” 

For, less than a week after we had 
buried Colas in the cemetery at the top of 
the hill, Clémence had died quietly, and 
no one doubted that it was of a broken 
heart. I alone knew that it was some- 
thing beyond her love for my cousin that 
had killed her, though she bade me good- 


bye on her deathbed without even so much~gh 


as alluding to the great mistake she had 
made in trying to serve the man she loved. 

And if I have kept our secret until now, 
when I am an old man, it is more for her 


| sake than for my own. 
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HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CLEANLINESS is perhaps rather an odd 
subject on which to write, but, nevertheless, 
Iam going to devote a short space to it 
this month. We all know that after great 
exertion we perspire a great deal, in this 
way the body gives off through the skin 
that which it ought not to retain, After 
this, if the skin is not thoroughly cleansed 
the pores become choked, and the body is 
thus obliged to retain what it would 
naturally lose, I feel sure in these days of 
athletic women I must number among my 
readers many who go in for outdoor sports, 
riding, cycling, golf, perhaps shooting, 
or at any rate walking with the guns. How 
do we feel when we return home after an 
outing of thiskind? Very hot, and perhaps 
our clothes wet and muddy. Oar best and 
safest and most healthy plan is to take at 
once a warm bath, and to put on clean, dry 
clothes. If we have been very hot, as we 
get cool we are without this apt to become 
chilly. If our clothes are damp, or our 
stockings wet, there is no better way of 
restoring the circulation than by taking a 
hot bath, or, if that is not practicable, a good 
deep foot bath. This is the best preventive 
of cold that I know. I never fear damp 
when riding or walking if I know on my 
return I can have a hot bath. 

SaTURDAY'S Puppinc. — Take three- 
quarters of a pound of any cold meat free 
from skin and gristle, and the same quantity 
of mashed potatoes. A dessertspoonfal of 
sweet herbs chopped fine, a suspicion of 
boiled onion finely minced, and half a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon rind, pepper and 
salt to taste, Mix altogether with an egg 
and a little milk. Grease a basin, fill with 
the mixture, tie a buttered paper over the 
top and steam for an hour, Turn ont, 
pour over and round a thick brown gravy. 
Sprinkle brown bread-crumbs over the 
pudding and garnish with slices of carrot 
or small branches of broccoli. 

THOSE WHO HAVE NO SCALEs in their 
kitchen will be glad to know of two simple 
plans to measure ingredients for cooking. 
Take an ordinary teacup—this quite full of 
flour will be four ounces, so that four 
teacupfuls will be one pound. Sugar is 
heavier, so do not take quite so much. 
Shredded suet is much lighter, therefore a 
small teacupful is two ounces. In this 
way you will soon find that you are able to 
measure groceries accurately. 








AN EXcELLENT Hare Soup is made 
thus: Skin and clean the hare, carefully 
saving all the blood. Break the carcase 
into several pieces and lay them in a pan 
with about a gallon of cold water and one 
and a half pounds of shin of beef; for 
ordinary soup, bones, either cooked or raw, 
answer the purpose if broken up. Let it 
boil up an ee skim well, and add a 
couple of carrots and a turnip sliced, a good 
head of celery, two onions, one stuck with 
cloves, eight peppercorns, a couple of bay 
leaves, parsley, thyme, and a blade of mace. 
Let it boil slowly but steadily for five or 
six hours, then strain off the liquor, and 
when cold remove all fat carefully. Cut 
the meat from the bones, chop and pound 
it, rub it and the vegetables through a sieve 
back into the soup. Season this to taste with 
salt, a very little Lea & Perrin’s Worcester 
sauce, and mushroom ketchup. Heat the 
soup and meat together, thicken with a 
little flour, and let it all boil up for a few 
moments, stirring it constantly, let it cool 
a little, and add the blood, stirring it 
steadily one way, till the soup is thick and 
the colour changed. The soup should be 
quite hot, but not boiling when the blood 
is added, or it will curdle, Place a table- 
spoonfal of wine in the tureen, pour the 
hot soup on it and serve. 

Sanp Baas.—I believe I have written 
before on the value of hot sand bags, but, 
as I know by experience, these simple 
remedies are apt to slip one’s memory, I 
will give my opinion on the subject again. 
One great point about a sand bag is that 
it never leaks like a hot bottle. Again, 
its shape renders it comfortable, for it has 
no hard corners, and it can be used asa 
cushion, Make a bag of stout ticking 
about ten inches square, and fill it with 
dry sand. This can be put in the oven, 
made thoroughly hot, but before. being put 
into the bed it should be enclosed with a 
thin flannel cover. 

HaARicoT SALAD is a very suitable one 
for this time of year, and only needs to be 
tried once to be very popular in a house- 
hold. Soak half of a teacupful of smail 
white haricot beans, remove the skins, place 
the beans in a saucepan with enough cold 
water to cover them and a little bit of 
butter or dripping. Boil till perfectly 
tender, drain dry, and when cold mix with 
a little cold potato. Arrange on a dish 
and scatter celery sliced rather thin and 
beetroot. over. Pour over any salad mix- 
ture preferred, and if you have any endive 
add it to your salad. 
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Pins FoR BaBiESs.—The practice of asing 
common pins in children’s clothing is really 
nothing less than barbarous. There are 
some instances where a safety pin may be 
used, but for the most permanent fasten- 
ings in the child’s clothes tapes and buttons 
are all that is necessary. It is cruel to 
subject the baby to the risk of being pricked 
and scratched by torturing pins, when by a 
little care and trouble on the part of the 
mother or nurse all this may be entirely 
avoided. I have known instances of a 
child being restless all day, and the cause 
could not be discovered till on being 
undressed a nasty sore scratch has been 
found. A pin had, of course, been put into 
an incomplete garment in a hurry and to 
save trouble. If a needle and thread is 
kept in a corner of baby’s basket, the pro- 
verbial “stitch in time” may be put in, 
and save the little one much discomfort 
and pain. 

To Get Up CoLtars AND CUFFs.— 
First wash the articles perfectly clean and 
rinse well, make boiled starch as usual and 
cook it slowly for nearly half an hour. 
Use no cold starch and do not sprinkle, 
bat when the collars, etc,, are dry, spread 
them on a damp cloth for a couple of 
hours, Iron first on the wrong side, then 
on the right, pressing the fron firmly to 
produce a nice gloss. If a polishing fron 
is used, press the heel of it on the surface 
and the pressure must be even. This 
preparation is recommended by some to 
produce a gloss on starched goods. Dis- 
solve slowly over the fire one ounce of the 
best white wax, one ounce of spermaceti, 
and a dessertspoonful of common salt. 
Place in a wet mould to cool. To every 
ounce of dry starch used, add a piece of 
this mixture, the size of a nut, 

Nxew WoopEN VESSELS, such as kegs 
or churns, will generally give a disagreeable 
taste to anything that is put into them, 
particularly if they are made of cedar wood. 
To prevent this, first scald the vessel with 
boiling water, letting the water remain till 
cold; then dissolve a little pearlash in 
lukewarm water, add a little piece of lime 
to it, and wash the inside of the vessel 
well with the clear solution. Repeat it if 
necessary. Afterwards scald it well with 
plain water, and rinse it with cold >efore 
you use it. Wooden vessels should never 
be allowed to remain out-of-doors unless 
they are full, If empty, the sun and air 
will shrink the staves, open the seams, and 
loosen the hoops and bottoms, so that they 
will leak directly they are used. 





ORANGE CAKE.—I give you my recipe for 
this dainty cake and hope you will appreciate 
it. Beat three eggs until they are pale, then 
add gradually four ounces of castor sugar, 
and half a pound of fine dry flour, which 
should have a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
mixed with it. Nowadd the juice and grated 
rind of an orange. Beat all well together. 
Bake in a quick oven. When cold ice the 
cake. Make the icing thus: Blend together 
four ounces of icing sugar with the white 
of an egg and some orange juice. Spread 
it on the cake with a knife, which should 
be dipped occasionally into boiling water. 
Place the cake ina cool oven so that the 
icing can dry, but it must not brown. 

MonoGRAmMs.—You should have the 
monograms at least four inches in length, 
and have them worked either in white 
cotton 4 la croix, or flax thread of a colour 
to match the hangings of the bed. Pale 
pink flax thread would look very pretty 
with your pale green and pink cretonne. 
Hem-stitched sheets look well; the hem 
should be wide, and should have a drawn- 
thread heading, if not the effect is not 
much better than an ordinary hem. With 
these sheets you should have hem-stitched 
frills to your pillows. 

Rich CAKE FOR KEEPING.—Mix two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder with a pound 
of fine flour. Raub into it half a pound of 
butter and lard mixed; then add half a 
pound of sultanas, a quarter of a pound of 
currants, two ounces of chopped peel, two 
ounces of chopped almonds, and six ounces 
of sugar. Beat up three eggs; mix a small 
teaspoonful of mixed spice in a wineglass 
of brandy. Add to the egg, and then stir 
into the cake. If not sufficient moisture, a 
little milk may be used. Grease a tin, line 
it with paper, and pour in the cake. Bake 
in a moderate oven for two hours or two 
hours and a half. Leave the paper on 
until the cake is required for use. 

ALMOND PasTE,—I have a prescription 
for almond paste, but I do not often give 
it, for I find people do not care for the 
trouble of making it. I advise your doing 
so, for you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have a pure and safe 
preparation for the skin, Pound a quarter 
of a pound of sweet almonds in a mortar, 
adding gradually the white of an egg to 
moisten them. When the almonds are 
reduced to a pulp, add sufficient rose-water 
and rectified spirit in equal proportions to 
make a paste. Press this into covered pots, 
and paste paper over so that the air cannot 
get to it until required for use. 
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“ Do StouT PEOPLE LIVE Lona !—This 
is a question which has occupied the 
attention of medical authorities from time 
immemorial. Some argue that the lean 
kind take longer to shuffle off the mortal 
coil than their stout brethren. The statistics 
naturally favour this argument, and no 
doubt are correct to a great extent, because 
sufferers from obesity are more susceptible 
to disease in consequence of the debilitated 
state of the system when clogged with 
abnormal adipose tissue ; but a curious fact 
has been overlooked, viz., that corpulence 
generally commences about the age of 
thirty-five to fifty, after which time it seems 
to decrease, therefore, before the proverbial 
‘three score and ten’ is reached, the whilom 
fat man is by a natural process again re- 
duced to what may only be called moderate 
plumpness, and thus cheats the statistician. | 
Stout persons can now, thanks to science, 
reduce their weight ina most extraordinarily 
rapid manner without the slightest injury 
to their constitutions or without resorting 
to those drastic remedies which only operate 
for a time, or by the continuance of the use 
of toxical drugs extending over such a 
period that renders it baneful to the long- 
suffering patient. Dr. Ebstein, the eminent 
Continental therapeutist, recommends the 
victim to obesity to eat fat meat, while the 
equally eminent Dr. Salisbury prescribes 
lean ditto, and the stomach is to risk an 
accumulation of serious disorders by swal- 
lowing a pint of hot water daily, a most 
nauseous remedy, we should think, and not 
unattended with danger. The past master 
in the cure of corpulence is Mr. F. C. 
Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, 
London, W.C., whose book, entitled ‘ Cor- 
pulency and the Cure,’ price only six stamps, 
seems to impress us considerably, for he 
reduces more weight by his system than 
the Continental and American physicians, 
without any of the absurd restrictions 
which would make life scarcely worth 
living. He uses simple herbs, the properties 
of which he seems to possess a more than 
usual knowledge of, and he makes but 
little secret of his method, so refreshing 
after the mystery made of most chemical 
and herbal concoctions for various com- 
plaints.” —“' Wetherby News.” 

“‘Curs or Opzsiry.—Mr, F. C. Russel], of 
Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., has long been famous for 
his remedy for the cure of obesity. Those 
who suffer from this difficulty will, by 
sending 4d. to the above address, receive 
Mr. Rassell’s pamphlet containing testi- 





monials from a great number of persons 
who have been benefited by the treatment, 
as well as a recipe for it. Is matters not 
what be the weather, or season, those who 
are troubled suffer equally in hot weather 
and in cold; in summer they are over- 
burdened by their own weight, in winter 
bronchial ailments are set up through the 
least cold, as the air tubes are not free to 
act, as they would otherwise do, without 
the obstruction. Mr. Russell undertakes 
that persons under his treatment should 
lose one stone a month in weight, and that 
their health, strength, and activity should 
beregenerated.”—“ Young Ladies’ Journal,” 
August 12th, 1892. 

‘Curious EFFECTS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CoRPULENCY.— The old - fashioned 
methods of curing obesity were based 
upon the adoption of « sort of starvation 
dietary. Would any reader now believe 
that by the new and orthodox treatment a 
stout patient can take almost double his 
usual quantity of food, and yet decrease 
one or two pounds of fat daily for a time? 
This is very singular, and directly hostile 
to previous opinions held by medical 
authorities, yet it is a fact. The author 
of the comparatively new system in 
question explains that the person under 
treatment is restored to a healthier state 
in the small space of twenty-four hours, 
having lost probably two pounds of super- 
fluous deposit, the organs display great 
activity, and more food is required. By 
standing on a weighing machine the proof 
of reduction is incontrovertibly shown 
daily. In serious ‘cases a five to ten 
pounds weekly loss is registered until the 
person approaches his or her normal 
weight ; then the diminution becomes leas 
pronounced, the muscles firmer, the brain 
more active, less sleep is desired, and 
finally a cure effected. Compiled reprints 
of medical and other journals and inte- 
resting particulars, inclading the ‘recipe,’ 
which is quite harmless, can be obtained 
from a Mr. Russell, of 27, Store Street, 
London, W.C., by enclosing 6d. stamps. 
We think our readers would do well to 
call their corpulent friends’ attention to 
this.” —“‘ Staffordshire Sentinel.” 

“Sanday Times” says: “ Mr. Rassell’s 
aim is to eradicate, to cure the disease, and 
that his treatment is the true one seems 
beyond all doubt. The medicine he pre- 
scribes does not lower, but builds up and 
tones the system.” Book (159 pages) with 
recipe and notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure Obesity, post free, six stamps. 
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BEETHAM’S Glycerine and Cucumber isa} shaped, and can be obtained in various 
valuable adjunct to every lady’s toilet, as | depths and colours. The Skirt Band. is 
the cold weather is very trying to most | woven in one piece with the lining, and the 
complexions, causing burning irritation, etc. | lower edge is left open to take the petticoat, 
By the use of Beetham’s Glycerine and | and soall fulness is kept well off the hips, and 
Cucumber, which is a pure cooling and | comfort in wear is assured, whilst the setting 
reliable preparation for the hands and | of the skirt is all that could be desired. 
complexion, the skin may be kept soft and| To all who are now commencing a col- 
cool and a nice complexion preserved, It | lection of Postage Stamps, we ‘strongly 
is also very useful after washing in hard | recommend packet No. 42, from Messrs, 
water, as it refreshes and cleanses the skin, | Whitfield King & Co, Lacey Street, 
at the same time keeping it in a healthy | Ipswich. This packet contains 1,500 used 
condition. and unused Foreign and Colonial Postage 

A THOROUGHLY good disinfectant is | Stamps, price £6, and it would be the 
always a desirable thing to have in one’s| most economical way of forming the 
house, as the atmosphere is liable to get | nucleus of a large collection which would 
contaminated, unless great care is:exercised, | excite the admiration of less fortunate 
from injurious smells from dustbins or | collectors, Their packet No, 11, at 1s,-1d, 
drains. A disinfectant that amongst its | is also a marvel of cheapness, consisting as 
other good qualities can claim the advantage | it does of seventy varieties of used and 
of being absolutely non-poisonous and can ; unused Stamps; in fact, on looking through 
be safely recommended exists in Jeyes’ | their catalogue I find forty-two lots, varying 
Universal Purifier, and the danger of | in price from 7d. to £6, any of which are 
catching any infectious disease can be | cheap, as all Stamps are guaranteed to be 
greatly nullified when Jeyes’ Disinfectant | genuine. It is Mr. Whitfield King who 
Fluid and Soap are used. These prepara- | has one of his rooms at Morpeth House, 
tions have received from well-known | Ipswich, completely papered with 44,068 
medical men the highest possible praise as |“ unused” Foreign Postage Stamps, value 
to their disinfecting qualities. A great! £669 16s. and containing forty-eight 
advantage these disinfectants have over | varieties of different sizes and colours, pre- 
their rivals is they are easy to use, and | senting an example of mosaic work which 
they are easily obtainable, all chemists | is altogether unique of its kind. 
keeping them. It was but a comparatively short time 

A REALLY amusing toy, and one that at | ago that the first attempt was made by the 
the same time is harmless and absolutely | Independent Order of Foresters to obtain 
unbreakable, although greatly desired by , a footing in England for what, according 
parents, cannot always be obtained. We to the published statistics, has been an 
are, however, indebted to the Arnold | unqualified success throughout Canada and 
Print Works, of North Adams, Mass.,| the United States. However, the High 
for introducing to the public a very | Court, which was opened by Oronhyatekha, 
realistic representation of cats, dogs, and M.D., the Supreme Chief Ranger, in 
piccaninnies. These counterfeits are printed London in May last, has been followed by 
in colours on calico, and are cut out / similar Courts in Mid-England, Scotland, 
according to the directions given, and may | Ireland, and Wales, It is evident from 
be stuffed with old linen or any kind of | this that the Society is going ahead: 
old rags and then sewn up. Children with the aggregate number on the rolls is 
little help from their elders can make them | over 60,000, and the balance at the 
up themselves, and when this is done the | bankers’ amounts to the handsome total 
toys are prized all the more. Mothers can, | of over £170,000. It is claimed for the 








however, buy the toys ready made for! Society that it is able to offer more~ y 


smaller children. An enormous sale is | advantages to its members, and at a 
expected for these toys, as they are cheap | cheaper rate, than any other Society does. 
and durable, but purchasers should see that | In a number of ways it is explained how 
the stamp of the Arnold Print Works, | the Society is a boon to those who con- 
North Adams, Mass., is on the calico, as | template insuring their lives or providing 
they may then be sure the article is | for themselves in their old age; and those 
genuine. who wish for this information in detail 

A VERY useful and time-saving invention | would be well advised to communicate with 
for petticoats and other under-garments is| Mr. R. McDougall, the Deputy Supreme 
the Vorwerk Skirt Band. It is properly | Secretary, 24, Charing Cross, London. 
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